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THE UPPER LAKE OF KILLARNEY. 

The romantic story of Kate Kearney, “ who dwelt by the shore of Kil- 
larney,” is too well known to need repetition. She is said to have 
cherished a visionary passion for O' Dovoghue, an enchanted chieftain, 
who haunts those beautiful lakes, and to have died the victim “ of fol- 
ly, of love, and of madness.” 

From Fisher's Drawing-room Sketch-book. 
Why doth the maiden turn away 
From voice so sweet, and words so dear? 
Why doth the waiden turn away 
When love and flattery woo her ear? 
And rarely that enchanted twain 
Whisper in woman’s ear in vain. 
Why doth the maiden leave the hall? 
No face is fair as her’s is fair, 
No step has such a fairy fall, 
No azure eyes like hers are there, 


The maiden secks her lonely bower, 
Although her father’s guests are met; 
She knows it is the midnight hour, 
She knows the first pale star is set, 
And uow the silver moonbeams wake 
The spirits of the haunted lake. 
The waves take rainbow hues, and now 
The shining train are glided by, 
Their chieftain lifts his glorious brow, 
The maiden meets his lingering eye. 


The glittering shapes melt into night: 
Another look, their chief is gone, 
And chill and gray comes morning’s light, 
And clear and cold the lake flows on; 
Close, close the casement, not for sleep, 
Over such visions eyes but weep. 
How many share such destiny, 
How many, lured by fancy’s beam, 
Ask the impossible to be, 
And pine the victims of a dream. 


MEETING AGAIN. 
Yes, we shall meet again, wy cherished friend, 
Not in the beautiful autumnal bowers, 
Where we have seen the waving corn-fields bend, 
And twined bright garlands of the harvest flowers, 
And watched the gleaners with their golden store— 
There we shall meet no more. 





Not in the well-remembered hall of mirth, 
Where at the evening hour each heart rejoices, 
And friends and kindred crowd the secial hearth, 
And the glad breathings of young happy voices, 
Strains of sweet melody in concert pour— 
There we shall meet no more. 


Not in the haunts of busy strife, which bind 
Thy soaring spirit to base Mammon’s toil, 
Where the revealings of thy gifted mind 
Exhaust their glories on a barren soil, 
With few to praise, to wonder, or deplore— 
There we shall meet no more. 


Yet mourn not thus—in realms of changeless gladness, 
Where friendship’s ties are never crushed and broken, 
We still may meet—Heaven, who behoids our sadness, 
Hath to the trusting heart assurance spoken 
Of that blest land, where, free from care and pain, 
Foud friends unite again. M.A. 


SONG. 

By James Sheridan Knowles. 
A fair lady looks out from her lattice—but why 
Do tears bedim that lady’s eye? 
Below stands the knight who her favour wears, 
But he mounts not the turret to dry her tears ; 
He springs on bis charger—‘ Farewell !"’—he is gone, 
And the lady is left in ber turret alone. 
‘* Ply the distaff, my maids,—ply the distaff—before 
It is spun, he may happen to stand at the door.” 





There was never an eye than that lady’s more bright,— 
Why speeds then away her favour'd knight? 

The couck which her white fingers broider'd so fair, 
Were a far softer seat than the saddle of war! 

What's more tempting than love? In the patriot’s sight 
The battle of freedom he hastens to fight! 

“Ply the distaff, my maids-—ply the distaff—before 

It is spun, he may happen to stand at the door.” 


The fair lady looks out from her lattice, but now 

Her eye is os bright as her fair shining brow ! 

And is sorrow so fleeting 1—Love's tears—dry they fast ? 
The stronger is love, is’t the less sure to last / 

Whose arm sees her knight round her waist !—’Tis his own! 
By the battle she wept for, her lover is won! 

Piy the distaff, my maids, ply the distaff no more! 

Would you spin when already he stands al the door ? 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE D’ABRANTES. 
Vols. V. & VI. 


To the several instances already quoted from this work, of the amiable 


benevolence of Bonaparte's disposition, we add the two following anec- | 


dotes :— 
** Junot,’ said Napoleon, looking at him with an expression of mild 


ness impossible to be described, * dost thou recollect the day, at the pa ' 


lace of Serbelloai at Milan, on which thou wast wounded, here, in this 


place ?’— and bis small hand pressed gently upon the wide and deep scar 
| on Junot’s temple. ‘1 was pulling thy hair, and when lL took away my 
| hand it was covered with blood.’ 

“ The First Consul, as he said this, turned pale at the very recollection 

“*Ves!’ he said, making a motion as if in the act of suppressing a 

shudder, ‘ | became conscious, at that moment, that there is an inherent 

weakness in nature. On that day [ understood how a man could faint 

[have not forgotien the circumstance my friend; and from that time the 

name of Junot could never be coupled in my thoughts with even the 
| semblance of perfidy. Thy temper is impetuous—too much so; but 
thou art a brave and trust-worthy fellow—thou, Lanves—Marmont— 
Duroc—Berthier— Bessicres—' 

“ And between each name Napoleon took a pinch of snoff, walking 
up and down, then stopping, and smiling, whenever a name brought par- 
ticular associations to his mind. 

“*—And my son Eugene; yes, those hearts are attached to me—I can 
depend upon them: Lamarrois is also a faithful fellow; and poor Rapp, 
who, although be has not been long with me, loves me to such a degree, 
that he already lectures me. Dost thou know that upon occasion he 
actually scolds me?’ 

“ As the First Consul spoke, he took Junot's arm, and leaned upon it 
as he walked. When they came near the window, he drew his arm from 
Junot’s, and placed it upon the shoulder of the latter, whom he almost 
forced to stoop, that he might lean upon him.” 

“ At this period of the consulate, a certain Abbe Bossu (I believe that 
was his nume,) examined the young men who were to be admitted as 
| students in the Polytechnic school. Though not the only examininer, 
| bis veto was all-powerful. 

THE CANDIDATE FOR ADMISSION TO THE POLYTECH. 
NIC SCHOOL 

“One day when the First Consul was about to start on a hunting ex- 
| cursion, the aide-de-camp on duty. as he crossed the court at Malmai- 
| son, perceived a handsome, gentlemanly young man, leaning against one 

of the sentry-boxes at the gate, and looking anxiously at the chateau.— 
| The aide-de-camp, M. de Lacuée, approached him, and politely asked 
| if he wanted any one. The young man, without looking at the person 
who addressed him, replied— 

“Ah! Sir, I bave a wish, which every one I have consulted tells me 
| is impossible to gratify; and yet Ishali die if it is not accomplished. 1 
“ant to speak to the First Consul. [tried to obtain admittance into the 
ecurt, but was repulsed at the gate. I was asked if Lhad an appointment. 
} An appointment! I, an appointment!’ 

“And without casting even & passing glance at M. de Lacuée, the 
young man again fixed his earnest gaze upon the chateau. Every person 
acquainted with M. de Lacuce must know that he delights in an adven- 
ture; and this youth, with bis animated countenance, and voice tremb- 
| ling with emotion, inspired him at once with interest. Again approach- 
ing him— 

“*Well, Sir,’ said he, ‘and what do you want with the First Consul? 
| I can convey to him your request if it be reasonable. 1am the aide-de- 
camp on duty.’ 

“* You, Sir!’ cried the young man, seizing M. de Lacuée’s hand 
which he squeezed with transport—' Are you the First Consul's aide-de 
camp? Ob! if you knew the service youcouldrenderme! Pray, Sir, 
take me to him.’ 

“* What do you want of him?’ 

“*T must speak to him!—(and he added, in a lower tone of voice)— 
It is a secret.’ 

“ Lacuée contemplated the youthful petitioner, who stood before him 
with a look of intense eagerness, squeezing the hand he beld, as if it 
were in a vice—his busom palpiteting, and his respiration oppressed; but 
his look was pure—it evinced a mind of the noblest stamp. 

“ «This youth is not dangerous,’ thought Lacuée: and, taking his arm, 
he led Lim into the interior court. As they passed the gate, Duroc, ac- 
companied by Junot, arrived from Paris, whither they had gone in the 
morning. Both were on horseback. They stopned and alighted to 
speak to Lacuce, who related what had just passed between him and the 
young stranger. 

“*What!’ said Junot and Duroc— are you going to introduce this 
young man without even knowing his name?’ Lacuee confessed he had 
not asked it. Junot then approached the youth, and observed, that al- 
though the First Consul was not difficult of access, yet it was necessary 
he should know why an interview with him was required, and, more- 
over, the name of the party who made such a request 

“The young man blushed. 

“* True, General,’ said he, bowing respectfully, but with the ease of a 
gentleman, and stating hisname. [The Duchess is not certain as to the 
name, which, however, she believes to be Eugene de Kervalégue.] ‘My 
father resides in the country. Ihave received from him an education 
adapted to the end which both he and I had in view—namely, my ad- 
mission to the Polytechnic school. Judge then, General, of his duty 
pointment and of mine, when, on appearing before the Abbe Bossu, 
whose duty it is to decide whether or uot 1 am qualified, this gentleman 
refused to examine me, because I had been taught by my father only — 
What matters that, (said 1) provided I possess the requisite knowledge ? 
But he was inflexible, and nothing could induce him to ask me a single 
question.’ 
| “* Bat,’ said Duroc, in his usual mild and polite manner, ‘what can 
| the First Consul do in suchacase’? If that be the rule, it must be ob- 
| served by every candidate ; and what can you therefore require of him?’ 
| * That he examine me himself,’ replied the yoong man with the most 
| expressive nairete. ‘1 am sure, that if he questions me, he will deem me 

worthy of becoming one of those youths, of whom he would make offi- 
| cers capable of executing his great conceptions.’ 

** The three friends smiled at each other. Darocand Junot thought with 
| Lacuée, that the presence of this young man would be pleasing to the 
First Consul: and Duroc went to him and stated the circumstance. Na- 

poleon, with the luminous and sweet smile so peculiar to him, when he 
| was pleased, said— 
| “*Sohe want« me to examine him, doeshe? What could have sug: 
| gested such an ideato him’ Itisa strange one’ And he rubbed his 
| chin. ‘How old is he!’ resumed the First Consul, after walking about 
some time in gracious silence 

***f do not know, General; but he appears about seventeen or eigh- 
ern 




















** Let him come in.” 
“ Duroc introduced the youth, the expression of whose conntenance 
\ Was admirable. The fullness of his joy was visibly and beautifully pour- 


| trayed init. His look darted upon the First Consul--his whole existence 
seemed to hang upon the first word Napuleon should otter, [have often 
observed, but cannot repeat too often, bow inconceivably different the 
countenance of the Emperor was from itself, when he had determined 
| upon pleasing. Its beautifully mild expression, at such atime, had an in- 
describable charm. 

“* Well, my young man!’ said he, advancing with @ gracious smile 
towards the young enthusiast; ‘ you wish to be examined by me!’ 

“The poor lad was so overcome with joy that be could not answer, 
Napoleon liked neither insolent assurance, nor pusillanimous timidity ; 
but be perceived thatthe youth before him was silent, only because the 
spirit spoke too loud within bim, 

“Take time to recover yourse!f, my child; you are not calm enough 
to answer me at thismoment. I will attead for a while to some other 
business, and then we will return to yours.’ 

** Dost thou see that young man 1 said the First Consul to Junot, ta- 
king bim into the recess of a window. ‘If Lhad a thousand like him, the 
conquest of the world would be but a peewee And he turned bis 
head to look at the young man, who, absorbed in meditation, was proba- 
bly preparing bis answers to the questions which he supposed would be 
jasked him. In about half an hour Napoleon began the examination, 
with the result of which he was completely satisfied. 

“* And you had vo other master than your father?’ asked the First 
Consul, in astonishment, 

“* No, General; but he was a good master, because he was bringing 
|up a citizen to be ove day useful to his country, and who might pursue 
j the high destinies which you hold out to it.” 

“ Junot told me that they were all surprised at the almost prophetic 
tone with which the lest words were uttered. Toe First Consul in par- 
ticular seemed much struck by them 

| “+L will give you a line, my dear child, which shall open “> the 

gate of the sanctuary,’ said he, making Junot a sign to wriie. But sud- 

denly altering his mind, he ssid— 

«* But no. Twill write myself’ 

“ And, taking a peo, be wrote a lew words, which he delivered to the 
young man, who, on his arrival at Paris, ran to the Abbe Bosen. 

«What do you want here?’ suid the latter; ‘ there is nothing for you.’ 
But the youth hetd e inlisman in bishaod. He delivered it to the un- 
gracions priest, who read as follows: 

“*M. Bossu will admit M.** **. [have myself examined bim,and 
consider bim quat.ded. Bowarants,’” 

THE KiNG OF ETRURIA AND HIS QUEEN. 

fee This king, who iuspired more ridicule then respect, was Don Louis, 

| Infant of Parma, the new king of Etruria, and husband of the Iafenta 

Maria Louisa Josephine, daughter of Charles IV. They came to Paris 

in 1801, to thank the First Consul for the crown of Etruria, whieh be had 

bestowed upon them, in execution of a clause of the treaty between 

France and Spain, concluded at Madrid on the 2ist of March, whereby 
France obtained the territory of Parma, and ceded Tuscany to the 
Prince of Parma; thus giving the tatter, in lieo of bis paternal inheri- 

| tance—the states of his uncle. ut King Louis L. was a man not likely 

\to know who the sovereign of Tuscany was before that principality was 
bestowed upon him; and even had he known, itis by no means clear 

that he would have refused the gift. 

“ T never saw more extraordinary looking beings than these new sove- 
reigns. They bore the incognito titles of Count and Countess of Leg- 
horn, and had with them a Contino of Leghoru, their son, who, althoug 
be was not yet three years old, proved as extraordinary a spectacle as 

both his parents put together. But he was then only an atom in ridicule 
| compared to bis appearance two years afterwards, when, ina dress coat, 
with achapeau under his arm, a sword adorned with a huge knot of rib- 
bons by his side, bis hair frizzled and put into a bag behind, himzelf tied 
to the seat, because his young majesty was only five years o!d, and would 
otherwise roll from side to side like a ball; he was driven in a carringe 
through the streets of Florence, the dowager queen, bis mother, seated 
next to the horses in the most respectful attitade. 

“ At the period Lam speaking of, as the king his father was still living, 
the prince royal of Etraria was content to give you his little hand to 
kiss, whether you asked for it or not; and then to make = unseemly 
exhibitions, because, as his father said. he had the cholic. As for the latter 
and his queen, every one who sow them at Paris in 1901, mast admit how 
strangely different they were from all other human beings, particolarly 
if her majesty the queen be compared to « pretty woman, and ber royal 
husband to a man with a single idea, 

“The royal couple arrived at Paris on a beautiful spring evening. It 
was still the fashion to go to Garchi'’s and to the Pavilion of Hanover. 
There was a large assembly at Frascati on that evening; and we bad the 
pleasure of seeing # procession of carriages, which might have formed 
objects of scientific enquiry for Ariether, Gotthing, and Le Duc. They 
must have been the same vehicles which conveyed the Duc d’Anjou to 
Madrid, when be went thither to assume the title of Philip V. But there 
was attached to them that which the French prince never saw outil he 
entered the Spanish territories; the mules, the bells, the zagal, the ma- 
joral,—in short, the complete complement of the coach of Cogtieras. 

“ Reading, since that period, the pretty tale of the Princess Brambit- 
la, Ecould not heip calling to mind that long line of carriages, of a form 
and description unknown to almost every gazer, passing slowly along 
those Bualevards. so elegantly magnificent, then disappearing in the Rue 
Mont-Blanc, like the fantastic cortége in the Roman Palace. The First 
Consul was desirous that the reception of this king tributary to the re- 
public, and who had come to pay fealty and homage to his liege lord, 
should be at once splendfa and in good taste. The friendly visits at Mal- 
maison were the first marks of cordial friendship. The First Consul 
wished to have # personal knowledge of the man whom he had set over 
la highly-gifted people, covered with literary giory. It did not require 

many interviews to satisfy his curiosity: the poor thing was an imbecile; 
}—not so the queen. Her face was repulsive at first; t after convert. 
ing with her two or three times, she would get rid of a timidity mingled 
with pride, which fettered both hee words and actions, and become real. 
lily amiable. She had the same desire to please in conversation that I 
| found in her mother, the Queen of Spain. The First Consul soon ap- 
| oreciated both husband and wife. Poor Louis L, king of the beautifal 
ind fertile Tuscany, knew no more what he was to do when he went to 
ake possession of his palace of Piti, than if the First Consul had invest. 
dhim with the crown of Abyssinia He added to bis natural incapacity 
snother infirmity, which made Napoleon say witha frown— Hum '— 
| Had I known that, he should have remained where he was!’ 


| 


5 aa One day, the king of Etruria, being engaged to dine at Malmaison, 
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was, on alighting (re 
was crossing the vesti 
mult occasioned by this circumstance 
ed, and wanted to conceal ber husband; was im 
the fate of aking who has the falling sickness, however insignificant he 
may otherwise be, cannot be concealed from a number of persons stand- 
ing by. When I saw him he was as pale as death, and his features 4b- 
solutely distorted. His swoon did not last long, but it was dreadful.— | 
When he entered the saloon, Madame Bonaparte asked him, with an ay 
pearance of concern, what was the matter: ‘Oh nothing—nothing'—i# 
there, Louisa? Nothing—a pain in my stomacn—I am hangry— shall 
make a good dinner—I said so to Pepita: did I not, Pepita!'—and the 
smile upoh those livid and contracted lips had something hideous. 
First Consul, who knew not then this frightful addition to the defects of 
his protégé, really believed he hada painin his stomach. After dioner) 
he was, | believe, made acquainted with the truth, for he was very 
thoughtful; and several times as he looked at the king, bis brow con: | 
tracted, and his physiognomy seemed an expression of displeasure. 


—a 
M’GREGOR’S BRITISH AMERICA. 
From Biachkicood s Magacive 

We are summoned, by the important labours of Mr. M’Gregor, toa 
duty which has something of @ patriotic velue at all times, and at this 
time, for many parts of our domestic cinpre, something of a local inte- 
resi—the duly of exposing to British eyes the re at field of enterprise 
which is annually expanding before us in our British American dependen- 
cies. Never was so vast a system of such dependencies solittle known 
in any national sense, or so inndequately valued. System we call them, | 
meaning that. as their natural advantages are gradually eoming lorw ard | 
to our knowledge, they betray such severel and partial endowments of 
wealth and situation, as prove them to have been designed for mutual 
dependence and co.operation: singly, they are all weak; jointly, the y 
compose the framework of a strong empire. Were it, deed, possible 
(we sbominate so sad an augury) that the mixed polity of our glorious 
country should ever be dissolved by the efforts of anare hy taking the 
shape of reformation, orthat, by any other unhappy revolutions, the 
House of Brunswick (like that of Braganza) should be expatriated and 
thrown upon its American possessions, we affirm that a powerful empire 
might be developed to the north of the United States, out of no other 
rudiments than those which at present compose our colonial territory on 
the American continent. The simple discovery in Nova Scotia of coal 
fitted for the steam-engine (which the anthracite coal of the United States | 
notoriously is not),—this one discovery, in connexion with that of iron- | 
mines in the same province, at one blow lays the foundations—broad and 
deep—of power and commercial pre-eminence, Coal and iron are the 
two pillars on which our domestic grandeur has rested. ‘The same ele- 
ments of power, unfolded under the same protection of equal laws (for, 
excepting Canada, the British jurisprudence has every where taken root | 
in our Transatlantic realm), will doubtless tend to results the same in 
kind, however differing in degree, on the gulf of St. Lawrence as on the 
Thames or on the Clyde. One danger only would threaten such a con- 
summation—the possible want of a sufficient internal cohesion. Left to 
themselves, several provinces might find 4 momentary interest, or might 
imagine a lasting one, in disclaiming their British allegiance; and might | 
pass overto the Federal Union of the great American Republic. But 
exactly this danger it isfor which we have if in our power to provide by 
good policy, by paternal government, and by those institutions for nursing 
a civie and patriotic spirit, which hitherto we have Jut too mach neglect- 
ed. Fven the use of the French language in the Canadas has been too } 

indulgently treated by the British government. Of all barriers in the 

way of civic sympathy and unity of national feeling, language is the 

most difficult to surmount. But in three-fourths of a century, by means 

of schools, and by provisions for annexing important civil privileges to 
the use of the English language, much might have been accomplished. | 
Much may yet be accomplished; and something, indeed, has been ac- 
complished by the general oquity of our government in the midst of | 
ite many errors. Itis probable, also, that the tide of emigration being | 
in so large an overbalance British, may have the effect of diffusing and | 
sustaining a British state of political feeling. British, we say, as not 
easily perceiving under what other name or presiding influence it would | 
be possible to create sucha unity of feeling amongst these provinces as | 
would avail to bind them into one federal whole. Hlowever, if any other 
principle of cohesion could be found, and by whatsoever means, if the 
end were but attuined of knitting these provinees into one political sys- 


The queen seemed much griev- | t 


| 


fom, pursuing the same interests, and animated by one national feeling, | 10 & general survey of the foreign relations which connect the whole o 
they have, we repeat, within them and amongst them the stamina of a | 


powerful state, equal to all purposes of self-defence, In mere extent of | 
territory, could that be appealed to asa fair exponent of their importance, 
they would be entitled to take rank as a first-rate power. How maguifi- 
cent a country might that appear, one of whose lakes is 450 miles long, 
and pretty nearly the some breadth, and whose principal river pursues a 
course of 3000 miles! How impressive, again, to hearof asingle pro- 
vince (thatof Labrador) “equal in square miles to France. Spain, and 
Germany !" Itistrue, that this vast province is miserably sterile wherever 


it has been examined, and does not support a resident population of more | 


than 4000 souls. But in these regions nature has so regulated her com- 
pensations, that whet the land in some parts refuses, the sea makes good. 


. * s . » ‘ . } 
Along the coast even of this inhospitable region, 300 schooners, manned | ® comprehensive view, like that before us, no less essential to the truth 
In point of | 
correctness also, as respects the great mass of the information furnished, | 


by 20,000 British subjects, are annually employed in fishing; and the 
estimated value of the total produce is considerably above a quarter of a 
million sterling. Other fisheries in this same region are of such surpass- 


but the thing was impossible: goveroment even more than our domestic affairs. 


fn 


| trance of the St. Lawrence; thus wilfully restoring a baletul influence, 
whose expulsion from those regions makes so memorable a page in our | thing under heaven can be compared to its effulgent grandeur. 


| any writer who labours effectually to disperse it. 


into their trae bearing by arguments the strongest. 
tistics s blind; a book of mere reasoning is weak. 
readers can find their road; inthe second, where the road is officiously | 
| pointed out, the reader distrusts bis guide. Mr. M Gregor book is, in| posing it to be not generally known, that the characteristic superiority 
this respect, constructed upon the right plan. [tis not.as might perhaps: of American birds is in the splendour of their plumage, whilst those of 
| have been expected in # ease where details so copious had been collect-| Europe find a natural compensation in the beauty of thew song ; this dis- 
ed so laborionsly, a book stuffed merely with the dry boves of statistics. | tinction is familiar to most people, and, in fact, is noticed in as eommon 


| discharges a critical service. 


————— 


he West Indies, have, in our days. ocevpied and harassed our domestic 


j i ttacked by a st ynplaint. 1) large demands on the time of ministers at home ; mere distance forbids such a feature of disproportion, the dwarfish size ef the mountains, few 
as ypc eee pont A ae anidet " the tu-| that. Bat all those on this side the Cape of Good Hope, and especially of which are so high as seme in Great Britain. 
’ in Hampshire, it is true, ascend to an elevation of 6300 feet, and the 


Rocky Mountains to nine or even eleven thousand feet—a Pyrenean al- 


The White Mountaing 


‘This palliation, however, in one view, is but an aggravation of the | titude: but they constitute a solitary exception. Phe highest part of the 





| British Colonial history. 


A book ot mere sta- 
In the first, very few | 


| blame in another; for. if Colonial affairs are amongst the bardens which | Alleghanies is but 2958 (eet above the level of the sea; and no mountain 
| oppress them, the mure imperatively should it weigh upon their com- to the north of the St. Lawrenee, not even the Algonquin, is reputed 
| sciences to make themselves acquainted with the relatives of these colo- | much above 2000 feet high. 


lr. Johoson suid of Miss Knight, the au- 


ies to European politics and their real interests. Yet, from Mr. M'Gre-| thor of Dinarbas, upon bearing of ber intention to settle in France, that 
gor's work, we colleet every where that their policy has been at the best | she was in the right; for that ‘she was two big for amisiand.” And, se- 
wavering and indecisive, and, in some instances, fatally blind; of which | riously, such puny hills as these seem too litile for a continent. 
| we cannot need a Letter evidence than the fact of their having, by ex- 
The | press treaty, co-operated in the re-establishment of the French at the en- 


In reali- 


ty, itisthe lakes (and rivers?) and the forests which compose the noble 


part of the American scenery. With respect to these last, Mr. M Gregor 


affirms—” that it is impossible to exaggerate their autumnal beauty; no- 


Two 


or three frosty nights in the decline of autumn, transform the verdure of 
Such being the darkness which prevails even in the highest quarters | a whole empire into every possible tint of scarlet, rich violet, every shade 


| upon these great interests, we have all reason for particular gratitude to | of blac and brown, vivid crimson, and glittering yellow. 
That task is neither) exorable fir tribes alone maintain their external sombre green. All 
) easy nor pleasant: if ean rest securely only upon strong arguments sup- | others, in mountains or in valleys, burst into the most glorious vegetable 
ported by numerous facts, and upon (acts in the largest extent improved beauty, and exhibit the most splendid and most enchanting panorama on 


The stern in- 


earth.’ ° 


with a happy selection of circumstances. 


Mr. M’Gregor’s sketch of the zoology of these regions, is executed 
But he is mistakew in sup- 


Yet, on the other hand, the epinions and leading doctrines of the writer | and as early a book as Thomson’s Seasons 


| are every where sufficiently supported by massy facts and numerical | 
| caleulations—giving a basis to what otherwise were pure hypothesis, and | marked, that the winter is commonly supposed to be shorter and milder 
| bringing within the light of palpable evidence what might else have ap-| than a century or two ago. 
| peared mere conjectural speculation. Coming at this time, such a book | existence, is ascribed to the progress made in throwing open and elearing 
For the colonies of British America are | away the woods, 


In the Chapter on the Climatology of North America, we find it re- 
And this effeet, supposing it to have a real 


But Sir Alexander M’Kenzie, the American traveller, 


now making gigantic strides, such as will soon antiquate and superan-| than whom no man was more competent to speak on that question, de- 
nuate the feeble and indeterminate policy whieh has hitherto conducted | nied the tendency of such changes to produce any result of the kind; 


wars, that any powertul efforts can be made at home for breathing a new 
life into the counsels which should watch over their developement. 

It is more for her own sake than for any danger which ber influence, 
howsoever abused, can ulti:nately menace these colonies, that we have 


| reason to pray fer the triumph of sound counsels in this chapter of the | 


British policy. The loss of so important a limb as her North American | 
provinces, would inflict a heavy wourd upon the reputation of England, 
and the European estimate of ber power. She would suffer; but on them | 
such a separation would fall lightly. 
eelf-sufficing powers for repelling ageression, and for exercising all the 
functions of an independent state. ‘To them no power could be really | 


ters. 
into her own federal system, there would be no reason for apprehending 


a sanguinary war of devastation. France from the advantages of her po- 


by means of intrigues. 


their offairs in the British Cabinet; and it is only in the interval between | and the result itself, asa mere fact, is made very questionable by Mr. 
M’Gregor, who cites some anecdotes, which do certainly throw mueh 
doubt upon the statements commonly received. 
peculiarity of the climate, if it ought not more probably to be charged 


The most disagreeable 


upon the diet or other habits of life, presents itself in the premature de- 


eay of the teeth. 
blooming maid of eighteen, or a young wife, either without front teeth, 


| ing interests on each side which would determine the result; and both | race. 


Newfounaland are its dogs, and its great fishing bank. 
| sition amongst the parties concerned, might sow momentary dissensions | the former, 1 appears to be true (as we had often heard) that the dogs, 
But eventually it would be the great domineer- | valued as the Newtoundland breed in this country, are not of the genuine 


“Tt is truly distressing,” says the author, “to seea 


or with such as are black and decayed.” 
The first of our North American possessions, which Mr. M’Gregor 


They would soon manifest their | treats of circumstantially, is Newfoundland. To this he assigns his Third 
Book. 
our possessions, should be the least known; and it is still strangerto add, 
| formidable in a military sense, except the great Republic on their fron-| that, until a very few years since, the interior had never been explored 
But as her purpose could be no other than that of incorporation | by Europeans. 


It seems strange that this island, though the first discovered of 


The two points most notoriously interesting in the circumstances of 
With regard to 


Though a cross, however, they are admitted to be in the highest 


parties would make their final election with the dignity of an independ- | degree valuable. 


ent choice, and according to the pure balance of political interest. Eng- 
land, therefore, apart, there is not much to chequer the prospects, or to 
threw gloom upon the external relations, of these provinces. 
fore, by a double obligation the duty of a power which stands inthis pre- 
dicament, and holds its influence by a sort of filial sufferanee and pre- 
scriptive reverence, to wield it for none but the most benevolent pur- | 
poses, and in a spirit of parental tenderness. 





quainted with the real interest of the provinces which we are undertak- 
ing to benefit and foster. Without us they have sufficient internal 
sources of prosperity: let us be cautiously on our guard that they lose 
none through our interference. 

On such a line of policy perhaps no book. before Mr. M’Gregor’s, 
could furnish us with any adequate assistance. His challenges our espe- 
cial notice from this cause—that it is thoroughly comprehensive. Any 
former work that we know of, supposing even that its information were 
sufficiently recent, is liable to this great objection—that, by confining it- 

| self to one province or two at the most, it forgoes the possibility of rising 


mena on our planet. 
It is, there- | Some have imagined that it was originally an island, whose pillars had 
been shaken by an earthquake, and had in consequence given way. 
Others suppose that it has been formed by accumulations of sand canried 
along by the gulph-stream, and arrested by the currents of the vorth, 
Towards this (as indeed | [It appears. however, to be one mass of solid rock. 
towards any consistent) end, the first step is—to make ourselves well ac-| by the way, is in itself a very interesting feature of these seas. 





these provinces with Great Britain aud Burope. Viewed as an aggre- 
gate, our North American colonies present a character and a political 
| position which cannot be ascribed to any one of them individually. And 
| it is necessary that they should be considered collectively, in order to 
| appreciate the importance which even each singly may attain. 
| will hardly be supposed entitled to any very magnificent prospects; yet, 
as Mr. M'Gregor observes, so great is her capacity for a higher destiny 
in combination with a state already powerful—that she alone, by supply- 
ing one capital want, would render the great American Republic inae- 
| pendent of Europe. All of these provinces in fact have some natural 
adaptation to the imperfection of each other. And this it is which makes 


and accuracy of the several parts than of the total result. 


| 


we may presume Mr. M’Gregor to have had one advantage peculiar to 


ing importance, that, according to the opinion of many able men, (of himsel{—that much of it has been obtained from the records of the Cham- 


whom Mr. M'‘Gregor is one.) without them Great Britain never could 
have attained that naval supremacy which has so repeatedly been applied 
to the salvation of Europe. Even at present, when they are necesarily 
considered “in their infancy,” these North American possessions snpport 
a population of 1,350,000 people. And that, which they may be made 


ber of Commerce in Halifax, an authentic source of such details not pre- 
| viously laid open to any traveller. 
In the first, or Introductory Book, Mr. M’Gregor gives a genera! 
sketch of American History, from the period of its discovery. This was 
| perhaps necessary to impress an air ot completeness and rotundity on 


capable of supporting, by cultivation and improvement,” Mr. M’Gregor | his plan; yet, in this part of his work, he travels over ground which has 


estimates at thirty millions; “and 
great lakes, at probably more than fifty millions.” 


The aggregate register tonnage of ali the shipping employed to and | however, the spirit of reciprocal feeling between this country and Ame- | 


from, or in any way on account of, these North American colonies, is not | rica in general, we are glad to find him taking a tone which bas unfortu- | 


less than 780,000 tons; and the number of sailors and fishermen employ 
ed, at least 65,000. 
value) of the British exports to these colonies, is annually about twe 


millions and a half sterling; and the fixed capital (including the cattle) 
they possess, is estimated at forty two millions and a halt 


which 
sterling. 


Of a colonial empire, thus far developed already, and potentially so | Unite 
unspeakably magnificent, we might presume that some knowledge would | i"dividually than to the people of any other country. 


be pretty generally diffused in this country. Yet se far otherwise is this 


that Mr. M'Gregor is obliged to tax even our government with the most 


including the countries west of the | been trodden by so many predecessors, that it was scarcely possible 


within bis limits to bring forward much absolute novelty. In one point, 


.| nately been too little familiar to our printed works on America, though it 


The estimated value (considerably below the real | ‘lies with all that we have heard in conversation from grave and tem- 


»| perate travellers:—'It is common to believe,” says he “ that the Ameri- 
cans cherish a bitter hatred to the people of England. 
stances have certainly planted sentiments of dislike to England, or more 

| properly to the government, pretty generally among the citizens of the 

United States: but they are, notwithstanding, more kind to Engiistimen 

I may also ob. 

serve further, that there is mach truth in a reply made to me by a mem- 

ber of the Legislature of Maine, when conversing with bim on tne sub- 


scandalous ignorance of every thing relating to these colonies, their Jeet: ‘Sir,’ he said, ‘if 1 were to punish men for abusing countries, I 


interests, and their most notorious characteristics. Our own British 


Cabinet, at all times the most honourable and the best educated in 


would first knock down the person who stigmatized my own, and imme- 
diately after the one that abused yours; and you may depend upon it, 


Europe, bas the least benefit of what we may cell a protessional appren- sir, that the feeling is more general amongst us than even we ourselves 


ticeship. 
women pe gain it? At the universities they learn what gives expan 
sion and ele 

particular destination of their powers in the paths of real life. 


on the Continent the case is otherwise. ‘here the education of states 


men is purely diplomatic ; and, having little to do with translantic poli- 
ties, or generally with colonial poiitics, they lave, by comparison with 
British statesmen, two great advantages :—the professional knowledge 


No where will you find ministers with one half of their gene. \ think.’ ”’ 
ral knowledge. But the specific knowledge of their stations—w here 


Mr, M'Gregor justly goes on to account for this secret lean- 
ing to England, from the common literature—the common language— 
and, until lately, the common history—which connect them with the 


vation to their minds, but nothing which presupposes any COUntry. 


Now, 


Io the Second Book it is that Mr. M’Gregor, properly speaking, opens 
his subject The British possessions in North America, are the islands 
of Newfoundland, Cape Breton, and Prince Edward; together with the 
provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the Canadas. Three 
less considerable possessions we omit—viz. Anticosti, Labrador. and the 


required of them is less; and secondly, it is regularly taught to them in, teftitory west of Hudson's Bay, the first as deficient in extent, and all as 


early youth. Continental statesmen receive a professional education 


But with us, education is in the widest and vaguest sense general; aud 


de fic ientin population. To each of the more important possessions Mr 
M'Gregor dedicates a book: we shall follow him according to the order 


practical life, upon which is devolved. in England, the whole burden of | °! his own arrangement. 


tuition as regards the duties of a statesman, brings with it too many dis- 
r Moreover, in can- 
our, it ought not to be forgotten that a British statesman has a much 


tractions of its own to allow of any tranquil studies 


— circle of duties, and a catechism of political knowledge much am 
_ - aoa than his brother statesman on the Rhine or the Elbe 
ome alf of his energies is spent apon the management of a popular as- 
mbly : this. in the first place. 
ee anda colonial interest to 
rother (if we except a very few « 
nO sort of existence. ( 


administer, which to bis continental 
of the Southern European states) have 
Our Oriental colomes, it is true, do not make any 





* British America " ” " 
W. Blackwood, thy tT. a aS regen, Esq, 


In two volumes. 


Edinburgh ; 


And secondly, he has a colonial duty to | try 


_ At the outset of the subject, it is painful to find that the very boundary 
line which separates us from the United States, has been left open to end- 
less dissensions, by the mere ignorance and carelessness of the British 
Commissioners. The question was—to determine what river had origi 
nally been designated by the name of the St. Croix 
tion would have cleared up that point in a sense favourable to this coun- 
But to save a little personal trouble, this was resigned to the inter- 
pretation of the American party: and thus, to evade a day's litigation 
matter has been left for future wars. the territory in dispute being of first 
rate importance to either side of the frontier: for. in extent. {1 is not less 
then seven millions of acres. and in fertility it is almost anrivailed 


| 
In charac terising the general aspect of American srene ry in th: se nor- 
} thern regions, Mr. M’Gregor notices, with thes irprise which belor 


tgs to 


Neva | 
. . +4 | 
> 2e “8 3 ; so 8, . te 46 ie : 
Scotia, for instance, taken separately, and resting on her own resource | gersas he pronounced it ‘dia ton Boro,” and wanting only one of his 


| pence). 
| craft, with a mast raking forward at an angle of 45°. 


The Great Bank is in every view one of the most astonishing pheno 
In length it is 600 miles, in breadth about 200. 


The Gulph-stream, 
The cur- 
rent is so powerful asto retard a vessel on its outward voyage from Eu- 
rope from forty to sixty miles a day ; whilst on a homeward voyage it in- 
creases the rate of sailing so much, that the sailors say they are “ going 
down bill” when they are returning to Europe.—[ To be Continued. | 


—— 
THE PORIOTE DOCTOR, 

I had been but a few days in Napoli di Romania, the capital of Greece, 
when [was ordered to embark for Damala, a small village opposite the 
island of Poros, to join the regular troops under Colonel Fabrier, to 
which corps Iwas attached. My arrangements for travel being very 
speedily completed, I paid mine host of the Locanda, and with all my 
worldly possessions contained in the knapsack at my back, | went down 
to the quay in search of a caique, gladly bidding adieu to the dirty nar- 
row streets, pestilential atmosphere, and motley population, of the first 
of Greek cities. L luckily met with a larouken, who, plying for passen- 


complement, readily agreed to take me for two piastres. (about eight 
I stepped on board his caique, an odd crank-looking kind of 
Ifound myself 


| in company with six or seven individuals of different nations, callin 


Many circum: | 


A short investiga- | 





themselves Philellenes, but being in reality adventurers like myself, ond 
having as much affection for the Greek cause as I bave for the reigning 
prince of 'Timbuctoo. 

There was an old draken Gascon whom I shall call Garelle; be lay 
upon the shingle which served to ballast the boat, as I thought in @ state 
of stupid intoxication, Tremarked to one who sat next me, “ qu'il etait 


| sou comme uncochon,” to which Garelle, who, I suppose, bad detected my 
| island accent, replied, ‘ Mille parduns, Monsieur, je suis sou comme un 


Anglois.” 
When the laugh occasioned by this repartee had subsided, I was ad- 


' dressed by a strange looking being, whose operations I had been watch- 


ing with considerable interest for sometime. He had been sitting cross- 


| legged on the half-deck making his toilet, his age was about sixty: his 
| head, as carefully divested of hair as though it had belonged to the most 


rigid of the disciples of Mahomet, was covered with a folded napkin, 
which he occasionally dipned in the water ; he had been caretully pluck- 
ing from his moustachios all straggling irregular-growing hairs, till he 
succeeded in making the upper edge as sharp and defined as though it 
| had been cut upon copper by the burin of an engraver. The finishing 
touch was then given to them by means of «ball of dark wax, with 
which they were blackened, and made to turn up at the corners, impart- 
ing to them an aspect “ piu feroce,” as the armourer of Constantinople 
saidto Byron, when endeavouring to sell hima flame-fashioned Da- 
mascus. The eyebrows having been carefully coloured to match, 
| the napkin was superseded by a luxuriant juvenile jet wig, shining as 
brightly as olive oi! could make it. Although I could not but feet acon- 
j tempt forthe frivolity of his occupations, there was nevertheless an eir 
of “‘bonhommie” about him which delighted me exceedingly. He ex- 
tended to me the right band of fellowship, saying, “‘Sare, how do you 
do; Sare, je suis charme to make de you connaissance.” IL expressed 
my satisfaction at meeting one who,spoke my language—a white fib 
which won the old man’s heart,—and we became excellent friends. 
Papa Clement—for Clement was bis name, the Papa being invariably 
affixed by his comrades—then told me that he had been for some yearsa 
prisoner of war at Stapleton, neat Bristol, and dwelt with particular 
unction on the maniitd kindnesses he had received at the hands of von 
Mr. Alderman Jun-Brown, Mrs. Alderman Jon-Brown, and Miss Alder- 
man Jon-Brown, magnates of the aforementioned city of Bristol. To 
the urbanity of Papa Ciement was added to a more sterling quality. He 
was an excellent cook. a vocetion inthe exercise of which Papa Cle- 
ment never had an equal, for cooks in general will draw largely upon the 
commissariat, whereas Papa Clement, like the monk who made stone 
broth, went to work upon nothing, and nevertheless produced invariably 
a good repast. He had followed the steps of Napoleon to Moscow and 
back, and had fought in his last field. Such had been his lot after the 
restoration, that he found the nominal pay of forty piastres a month, es 
captain in the 2ad battalion of the regulars, and the real’ Yemeklik of 
seventeen paras per diem, (about three half-pence,) a considerable im- 
provement in his circumstances. 


he next in order was a light-haired, blue-eyed, broad faced, ruddy- 
checked, Bavarian His dress was that of an officer of the Tactikoi, 
but he had lain aside the cumbrons chacet for the light crimson Barbary 
cap. also worn by the Greeks. On either thigh was suspended one of his 
on the left the schlager: and on the right the formi- 
dable boar-knife, with a buck-horn haft that would have fitted the fist of 
j @ giant. There were two Portuguese, an Italian, a Pole, and a Corsican, 


national weapons; 
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none of whom were particularised by any marked peculiarities, beyond | restitution was made, | would bring down the Culonel’s vengeance upon 
those of their respective nations. | him and bis house. Barbara Nicola appeared to be considerably taken 
The hot san beat fiercely down upon us as we lay becalmed for seve- | aback ot this intelligence, and begged for time, in order, as he said, that 
ral hours in the beautiful Gulph of Napoli; even old Taygetus seemed | he might find out the thief; this being granted, he set out immediately, 
to drop a portion of hissnowy mantle as the day advanced. At length | while we sat down to the discussion of a famous “ soupe an lait,” prepa: 
came the short-lived twilight of the east, and with it the off-shore breeze | red by Papa Clement. In about an hour Barba Nicola returned, witha 
bearing on its wings the aroma of athousand herbs. Who that bas not) face in which importance had almost mastered the look of cunning with 
visited an Eastern elime can tell the delight with which this portion of | which nature had so liberally gifted it. As he ascended the Indder that 
the day is welcomed. The moody Mussulman takes his solitary walk led to our chamber, he called out to some person following, “ Copiasete 
where the melancholy cypress throws its dark mantle over the ashes of exakotate copinsete apano.” At last Barba Nicola entered, followed by ad 
his fathers; there, on some turbau stone, he sits enjoying bright visions individual whom be pompously announced as his excellency Doctor Pa- 
of his promised paradise, till the loud “ Allah Ackbar,” of the Muezzin pathopolo, head physician of the island of Poros. ’ 
from the neighbouring mosque reminds bim of the bour of prayer. The Those who have seen the © anatome virante,” and those only, ean 
light-hearted Greek flings his capote across his shoulder, and with a/ form an adequate idea of the total absence of any thing like flesh under 
gay elastic step he seeks the most public promenade of the city. He the shrivelled skin of the illustrious Doctor Papathopolo. His unclothed 
hears and tetls the news; he exchanges his own inventions of the day legs, like two bits of bamboo arising from out of a pair of black papoushes 
for those of others. were met at the knees by an article, that Lean only translate © breecties,’ 
We arrived at Poros too late to continue our journey thence to Da but the only point in which it will bear a comparison with that exclusive- 
mala the same evening, and were consequently obliged to take up our ly European tegument, is in its appropriation to the same uses. "This gar- 
abode in a Kaphéné. The ground-floor consisted of a single room, one ment, extending from the knees to the waist in length, and being about 
end of which was occupied by hogsheads of wine, faggots, charcoal, and six yards in breadth, formed a contrast by no means advantageous to the 
all the ‘* materiel” of a Greek coffee-house keeper ; round the other end! thin yeliow legs of his excellency; his waist, aller the fashion of the 
ran a low wooden bench, whereon were seated two or three grave look- Greeks was as tightly bound up as possible by atattered red silk sash 
ing elderly Greeks, smoking their arquilas or water pipes, and sipping A close Zantiote vest, surmounted by a while sheep-skin jacket, invest. 
their coffee in silence. The revolution has not yet effected any change ed his upper mau, and his head was thatched by around Frank bat 
in the olden Greeks, whose habits and manners are formed on those of Long black lastreless elf locks streamed down bis shoulders, and some 
the Turks. Inthe centre of the room ona pillar of sun-baked clay, half dozen hairs were left on each upper lip—a caricature on the gene- 
about three feet high, stood a well polished Mangal—a brazier, contain. rally bandsome mustachios of his countrymen. Doctor Papathopolo, 
ing ignited charcoal, at which the coffee is made, and other culinary) on making his entrée, “ grinned horribly a ghastly smile,” and taking 
operations performed. ‘The floor was of mud, the ceiling of dricd myr- | off his Frank hat, flourisned it round his head as an Emeralder would bis 
tle bushes, laid thickly over rafters of roughly torn pine, and on the alpeen. I saluted the Esculapian with a * proskino sas kerie"’ one of the 
bushes again a layer of mad, forming the floor of an upper apartment, few Greek phrases | possessed; the man of physic drew himself up and 
which was only half the size of the lower one, the remainder of the roof assumed an air of injured pride. Barba Nicola then informed me that 
being dignified with the name of a terrace, on which in the summer the worthy Doctor was never addressed by any other title than that of 
heats the natives are accustomed to sleep. ‘The ascent to this uppersto- | your excellency. Lamended my speech by adding the exacted “ exako 
ry was of the rudest description, being the trunk of an unsquared pine tate,” and the offended dignitary was conciliated; be returned my sa 
tree, with some of the smaller branches nailed transversely to it. The lute by placing his right hand over his heart, giving another flourish of 
only eatables with which our host could furnish us, were eggs, salted his beaver, and “kale mera sas,” “kale sas emera,” said I. After re- 
curds, made of goat’s milk, aud kept in bags made of the skin of the placing his much cherished bat, he, without further ceremony, sat bim- 
same animal, with the hair inside, black olives, and oil, but these incon- self down on the floor, and produced his rosary, a plaything hardly any 
gruous materials were, by the art of Papa Clement, so harmoniously | Greek is without. Barba Nicola then furnished him with a tchibouque 
blended together asto produce a savoury and delicious omelette. We and a small cup of Mocha. While we were deliberating as to the expe 
were supplied from an enormous wooden hooped bicker with a diluent diency of kicking his excellency down the trap, he suddenly demanded 
called crassee—I am unwilling to translate it wine, although itis made) who had beeu robbed; which was the first intimation we received of 
from the juice of the grape—a beverage having a most iniquitous twang ‘he objectof his visit. Kleber then stepped forward, aud I informed 
of resin, highly lauded by our host, pronounced by the initiated palates the doctor that he was the person; he then requested the deseription of 
of my comrades to be excellent, but which [ was only enabled to swal-| the articles stolen. He was as minute in bis enquiries as an Old Bailey 
low by the most powerful efforts. counsel examining a prosecutor, but fortunately Kleber was enabled to 
Our meal being ended we retired to rest; I, Kleber, and the Italian, give him satisfactory answers. His excellency, then geting up his 
preferred the open terrace, and leaving the upper apartment to be oceu- smoke, inhaled enough to stifle half a doxen Europeans, and opening his 
pied by the rest of our party. I, a soldier of three days standing, indig-| lean jaws to their fullest extent, suffered it gradually to exhale from bis 
nantly refused the share of his mattrass, which Kleber offered me, and! mouth and nostrils; this ceremony being ended by an energetic puff, be 
lay down in my capote on the mud roof of the Kaphe. [was surprised put bis hand beneath his girdle and slowly and separately produced the 
to see the phlegmatic German, who was an old campaigner, making his Missing property, watch, keys, and purse, from which last had been ab- 
night toilet. After divesting himself of his heavier articles of wearing | stracted a dollar, which, said bis excellency, raising his hound to bis lips, 
apparel, be produced a large linen bag, having two smaller onesstitchedto | had been expended by the ‘kaimeno” in drink. He attributed great 
its upper corners, very like an ordinary night-gown, “paris componere | credit to himself for the share he had had in the transaction, and insinu- 
magna,’ except in having no outlet for bands or feet, and in being drawn | ated that some compensation for the trouble he had taken would be very 
tightly round the neck by astring. ‘The utility of this garment consist-| *cceptable. Kleber, who appeared to look upon the renowned Papa- 
ed in its affording an effectual barrier to the inroads of musquitoes, and | thopolo as, at least, an accessary after the fact, demurred to tais, but 
other annoying insects, bul too common in these countries. [laving | aking into his consideration the wan condition of the doctor, he gave 
most dexterously sacked himself, he lay down with his beloved boar-| him a six piastre piece, about two shillings, being six times the fee usual- | 
knife by his side, and ina short time gave utterance to sounds that spoke | ly paid for the medical services of this learned Theban. 
very intelligible both of the potency of the crassee and the soundness I aflerwards ascertained some particulars of this man’s history. His 
of his repose. Kleber had foolishly suspended his wearing apparel first start in life was a cabin-boy on board a Hydriot trader, employed in 
upon some pegsinthe outer wall of the adjacent apartment. The | carrying corn to the French ports during the war with England. ‘The 
ludicrous appearance of my German friend had so forcibly recalled | vessel being chased by an English cruizer, Papathopolo, who, perhaps, 
to my imagination the apparition in Tom Thumb, and all its concomi-| ike Shakspeare’s fop, ‘but for this vile gunpowder,” 
tant oddities, that sleep fora time was out of the question. 
thinking of 


might binsell 
1 was just | have been a soldier, was nowhere to be found, till, after strict search, he 
| was at length discovered in the lazaret, a hole under the cabin flooring. 
«Here we go up, up, up, The ship ran up the Adriatic to Ancona, where the future doctor, being | 
And here we go down, down, down,” convinced of his unfitness for pursuits of danger, faisoit son paquet,”” and 
when a slight noise at iny side caused me to open my eyes, and there I levanted, not forgetting to take with him such superfluous articles as he 
beheld, not certainly a disembodied spirit, but Viacopolo, the son of | could lay his hands on; not by the way of peculation, but only as a pre- 
Barba Nicola, our host, with his ear carefully turned towards my face, | cautionary measure lest he should change his mind and return as men 
endeavouring to ascertain if I slept, and L began immediately to| “ ho drown themselves, tie their hands together to assist their resolution. 
imitate, but at along distance, the dulcet strains produced by Kleber. His grotesque appearance and outlandish dialect won for bim the atten- 
His scrutiny was continued for some time, and then [heard him steal | ton ota Dutch mountebank, who happened at that time to be curing the 
cautiously to the side of the Italian, who was submitted to the same incarables in the dominions of his holiness the Pope. lu this man’s ser- 
examination as myself. [ placed one hand on my pistols, which I had | vice, Papathopolo was in the precise station for wnich nature fitted him 
retained in my belt, and endeavoured to watch his motions as well as the | Great was the influx of clients to the delighted Dutchman, in conse- 
obscurity accasioned byaclouded moon would permit. He left the 
Italian, and once more approached me; as I was satisfied that his object | Papathopolo with as much macaroni as he could eat—coin, once passed | 
was robbing, and not persunal violence, | felt no fears either for myself into the pockets of Mynheer Van Windergelt, like the souls that had 
or friends; he again stooped down to listen to my breathing; [suddenly | once sat in the state-room of old Charon’s wherry—never being known | 
made a clutch at bim and shouted aloud to my comrades: the miscreant to retarn. Orpheus, though he had asked but the value of a single | 
slipped from my grasp likealump of wet soap, and jumped from the | borsebair to his fiddle-stock, would have whistled in vain.—Papathopolo 
terrace into the street. Istarted to my feet and followed hit as fast I continued to eat his macaroni, and pocket his kicks, till he had acquired | 
could, but the darkness of the night, my ignorance of the localities, and, the figure of his master, and got a thorough initiation into the mystery of 
perhaps, his superior agility, tavoured his escape. making bread-pilis. Van Windergelt, after evading all other creditors, | 
[returned discomfitted to my terrace. The moon burst forth, and) was obliged to pay the dept of nature; and Papathopolo, not caring to | 
there [ beheld Kleber in his bag, flourishing his boar knife and swearing | go through the ceremony of a legal administration, decamped without | 
most eloquently in High Dutch; Papa Clement, without his wig, was! beat of drum, taking with him his master’s stock of nostrums, and leaving 
standing by his side marvelling what had become of Monsieur L’Anglois; | the obsequies of the defunet Doctor to be performed by the hands of 
and Gareile, who had gone to his conch as drunk asa twenty-four | strangers. With these “drugs potential,” and around Frank bat, Papa- 
pounder, looking the very beau ideal of stolidity. When I was given | thopolo returned to his native island, 
to their wondering eyes, interrogatories as thick as hail were poured upon 


| quence of this addition to his caravan, and accordingly he recompensed 


Passing through Venice, where 
j there isa Greek press, he got some handbills struck off, describing him- 
me: Kleber questioned me in German; Clement, after many vain ef self as the renowned Doctor Demetrius Papathopolo, professor of me- 
forts to make himself intelligible in the English be had picked up ander) dicine in the university of Padua, and farther setting forth bis skill in 
the patronage of Mr. Alderman Jon- Brown, ended in French, with some astrology, thief finding, and other abstruce sciences. In the pride of his 
thing about assassination. With the assistance of my comrades, from | heart he took to himself a wife, and indulged in pleasing anticipations of 
above, and the aid of some rubbish below, I contrived to re-ascend to | 4 brilliant future; but, alas! for bis hopes in computing the gullibility of 
my terrace, and, ina polyglott salmagundi sort of speech, L endeavour | the islanders, he had forgotten to take into account their powerful dislike 
ed to make my auditors comprehend what kad occurred. Having, with! to part with their money, and although they accorded to him the high 
much difficulty and many words, succeeded in my object, we held a, Sounding (titles of your excellency, and your brillianey, yet small was the | 
council of war, wherein it was decided that we should alternately keep profit that accrued—and had it not been for such occasional adventures } 
as that I have here recorded, starvation would long since bave put an | 

| 


any thing, insisted that Monsieur L’Anglois was “ sot comme dir mille 


watch for the rest of the night. Garelle, who wis not able to understand | ' 
| end to the exploits of the Poriote Doctor. J. G. 8. 
hommes.”’ and that it was all a dream, and betook himself to rest. Those 


} 


who had possession of the apartment declined participeting in our wateh 


——s 
UNREPORTED CASES.—NO. L. 


wrought an appalling change in ber appearance, and she became again a 
nursting—bidevus from her extreme haggardoess. It was said, and 
steadfastly believed in the village, that Flosea Parfett's child had beea 
stolen by the fairies, and that the creature which nestled in its place was 
an accursed changeling. Rachael's mother began to louthe the baby on 
which she bad belore most passionately doted, and after pining for a few 
weeks, as Brodie Bagster sings, turned from the sun like « droopin 
flower, and died. Shortly after this event, the good women of the vil- 
lage at a couacil a one winter's eve, round the blacksmith's forge, re- 
sorved on compelling the fairies to returo Rachael, and relieve Hosea 
Parfett of the changeling. The little creature was sovordingly placed 
on ashovel, and exposed, the sawe night, atthe back door of biosea'’s 
house, to the cold gleam of the seiting moon. The atteedant ceremo- 
nies were conducted with such powertul precision, that, if Brodie may 
be believed, the fairies thought proper to refund; and, three months 
after, a young farmer's wile, who, having lost ber first bora, had volun- 
teered to become wet nurse to the recent visitor ia fairy-land, brought 
young Rachaei back to the mole-cateber's cottage, even more beautiful 
than when she was born ‘ 

Hosea’s time was fully occupied; and be bad already, not so much 
from love as necessity, it is remarked in the ballad, married a second 
wife, in the bope of obtaining a second mother for bis seven children. 
He soon had an eighth, which seeming ugly by the side of Rachael, its 
playmate, the latter, at an cartier age than even the bad circumstances 
of her father could warront, was thrust into distant employment. Old 
Sir Ralph's bailiff undertook to give her food and lodging, with two 
pence per month as wages, to drive the birds from his master's crops ; 
but Rachael soon lost her place, being endowed, as Brodie says, with so 
sweet a quality of voice, that she atiracted the creatures she was hired 
to scare away. So it fared with ber in all her subsequent youthful ser- 
vices, some natural perfection rendering ber unfit for those occupations 
in which a child less pre-eminently gifted, bat with equal zeal and in- 
dustry, would doubtless have excelled. At length—so says Brodie in 
his bailad—she was actually tarned out of the choir, in which she had 
only sungfor afew Sabbaths, because, as Reubeo Urton, the leader, ob- 
served, with a confident appeal to bis coadjuator, the parish clerk, no less 
than three young tenors, and a middle-aged bass, lost time and marred 
all melody, by gazing into her innocent blue eyes with such heterodox 
enthralment as though there had been no other sat en. 

Yet, though admired by all, Rachael beeame an object of affection to 
none. The boldest of the young rastics looked up at her as she glode 
silently along, just, says Brodie, as they might at the moon, conscious 
of her beauty, bat feeling no emotion of love; and, though she was 
known to be gentle asa lamb, rarely presuming to offer her a passing 
salutation. Except among the old and heart-broken, to whom she came 
as a ministering angel, Rachael had no companions, no, not even among 
such as were just emerging from their babyhood: tor, on the tips of 
these their mother's milk was scarcely dry, before they heard the stor 
of Hosea Partett’s changeling, and, as one who had been in iniestandl 
and whose form and features seemed to retain some of its “lovely lea- 
ven"—we quote from Brodie—they deemed her awlal, and quivered 


| when she kissed them: so that, says our respected authority, in a note 


to his ballad,—adopling a bold figure, Rachael's beauty shrouded her 
from joy 

She wasstill a girl when her father died, after a lingering illness brought 
on, after a lapse of twenty years. by the fatal inlock of the Wiltshire 
giant. His wife, with her child, removed to a distant village, where she 
ad many relatives; and of Rachael's six brothers three had long been 
in the grave, one had gone to sea, and the other two were bearing mus- 
kets in the east, so that young Rachael found herself a lone being amon 
her village neighbours. Brodie says she took to peeling willows, Pm 
making various fancy articles in wicker work ; but those about ber either 
did not appreciate her taste, or felt no inclination to traffic with her: she 
was therefore compelled to carry the produce of her labours to a neigh- 
bouring town, where she stood like a statue in one corner of the market 
place, asking no price, but silently receiving what those who passed 
thought fit to give her for her wares. None met her going forth, none 
beheld her return; she was rarely seen except on the Sabbath, when she 
modestly stole up one of the side aisles of the church, end took her place 
among the paupers on a stone-bench beneath the pulpit. Her decent 
neatness of attire on these occasions, and the care that was evidently, 
yet invisibly, bestowed on the little patch of rose-trees in front of her 
cottage, led the villagersto keep more aloof from her than ever; for no 
one could divine how, except it were by witcheralt, she obtained her 
means, it being allowed, even by the most slanderous gossips, that ber 
reputation as a maiden was above impeachment. Gradually the old and 


| beart-broken began to shrink from ber charitable hand, and the paupers 


now made a large space at one end of the stone bench under the pulpit 
where she approached. Day by day Rachael was becoming more 


| desolate 


At length the eldest son of old Sir Ralph, of Scroby Hall, while pro- 


| ceeding with his groom, al an early hour, to join a distant bunt, found 


Rachael sitting—the image of mute despair—umong the fern on a small 
but lonely common, across which ran afoot path to the meighbouring 
town. Some pieces of broken wicker-work, and one of her shoes, were 
lying near her A small gold brooch, fo which was attached a morsel of 
a shirt frill, appeared in the palm of her usually pure, but now begrimed 
hand; whieh, as the young squire and his groom approached to raise her, 
she suddenly clenched, and thrust it into her bosom, sobbed by sterically, 
“ Do not take it from me—you know not what it cost!” 

With ahamanity of which sue seemed sensible, the young squire, as- 
sisted by his man, cerried her by a back path to ber cottage, The groom, 
with feelicgs less delicate than those of bis master, was urgent for infor- 
mation. but he could elicit. nothing from her exeept she hed been 
waylaid and ill used by somebody; but by whom, she either would not 
reveal, or, as it appeared from her manner, she did not know, He then 
suggested a minute inspection of the brooch ; which, however, she held 
sv suhenty in ber bosom, that bis master at length told him, not to dis- 
tress ber further on the subjeet. 

The patch of rose trees in front of Rachael's cottage soon became a 
little wilderness; and the paupers occupied the stone hen h beneath the 
pulpit at their ease—fearless of her coming; for Rachael's Sabbath visits 
to the house of God had evidently terminated. Months passed on, and 


at length acow-boy, coming froma neighbouring revel, heard an infant's 


wail in Rachael's cottage. Some days after a little boy was found ex- 


posed, beneath the lofty porch of Beroby Hall, in a cradle of exquisite 


wicker-work, and protected with motherly care from the ine lemeney of 


the season. The child was however dead. The neatness of its baby 


blanketing, the beauty of its willow coffin, and the cow-boy’s story, in- 





| stantly brought a strong suspicion on Rachael. Reuben Orton, who was 
The Human Cuckoo now constable, wished, he said, to confront her with the Vitthe corpse : 
About a year after Hosea Parfett,—onee a flourishing farmer, and the | but she entre ated to be spared that pang, for it was needless The child 
early beams of the morning sun were the first interruption to my repose; | last of a renowned race of wrestlers and endgel-players, had, on account | she would own at once was hers. She had gazed on him all night, and 
both my comrades were still asleep; [looked round and saw the Ger-| of his confirmed lameness, produced by a terrific in-lock from a Wilt-| frolicked with him all day: work she could not, and want, bitter want, 
man's clothes hanging upon their pegs in statu quo. Laroused my friends, | shire giant, who had dared the whole village to a bout, in which Hosea, | had come on her Though few had longer, or perhaps brighter tresses, 
and Kleber proceeded to clean his day apparel, ia doing which he be-| at the expense of a dislocated hip, threw him three complete pancakes— | the Scotch pediar, she suid, had refused to purchase them, because he 
came aware of the abstraction of his watch, his purse, and a bunch of| bat more especially in consideration of his recent rain by mildew, fly, | had been told she was uncanoie. Phe child had driven her to despair 
keys. As I had recognised the person of our midnight visitor, Viacopolo | murrain, and other disasters, been elected parish mole-catcher, Rachael by crying for that nourishment, whic h she had lost the power to give if. 
was immediately sammoned, but Viacopolo was either out of hearing, or | his seventh child, was born. Her eyes, when she first opened them to | A wicked thought stole ito her mind, aud while frantic she bad accom- 
else had more pressing occupation. weep, were, as Brodie Bagster, the village song maker, says, like little | plished it. On my way back,” she continued, “1 knelt on oe step- 
violets, filled with dew, peepinz out of a spring snow. ‘Thesame worthy | ping stone, and drank from the brook. Before 1 had risen from my 
in a doggrel composition, which fits indifferently to the tune of Ally | knees, I grew calm enough to pray for my child. My very heart seem- 
Croker, recording the story of her early life, observes that ber hair was | ed to open—I fell @ gush in my bosom and flew back. The mile betwixt 
island, “ Viacopolo! bree sou pou cisai Anathema! Kecatypolo.” but | “silky soft and silvery bright” as the down of a restling dove; her first | us seemed tobe a thousand, The shadow of his cradle was still on the 
Viaco was deaf to the endearing epithets so lavishly bestowed upon him | tooth, a pearl plue ked by a mermaid from some coral nook, in which its steps—I hurri¢ d on—elutched him up to my breast—and for a moment 
by his father, and came not. Kieber, whose bile had been sufficiently | maker, the hermit-oyster—so he called the fish—had hid it; and her | felt the full joy of Veing @ mother! He fell like a lump of lead from pw 
roused by the discovery of his loss, drew forth his schlaeger. and swore | cheek a mark which the friries had set ap to pelt all day with rose-bads. | arms, for his lips | ad come to my burning cheek, cold— cold a4 a stone! 
he would annihilate mine host if bis property was not iramediately pro-| Brodie said half a hundred other flowery things of Rachael, which it | He had perished , fact 
duced Barba Nicola endured this intimation of Kieber’s suspicion of would have broken his heart to know had been better said, before he At the neat acsizes for the county, when most of the foregoing df "| 
his heing concerned in the theft, with a stoicism so unnatural to an inno-| was born, of half a thousand others. Notwithstanding the hyperbolic | came out in observation and evidence, Rachael Parfett's name noe bed 
cent man, in like circumstances, that convinced me of his guilt. Notso compliments of her rustic laureat.—which, unsupported, would per- | in the cale ndar: but with a humanity wenal wing ee ea taken Ge 
the Cocona—her indignation knew no bounds at finding her son accused haps bave rendered the fact doubtful,—Rachael, from the testimony ot for the most terrible crimes ts expected, her trial, ayy db newt J 
of robbery, and her husband of participation; she called us dogs of | all who saw her in the early part of her babyhood, appears to have been | on the opening day, was postponed antil the Prideg so tha ' ~ Ray 
Franks, Keratades, and applied some very offensive epithets to our eminently beautiful She w as. it is said, a living similitude of some | found guilty, the intervention of the Sabbath, # nae y 4 wpe wh shed 
religion. insinuating that it was no better than it should be. When fine old picture of a wingless angel, in the antique library at Secroby | cheat the law, as to add one day to the little sum of Iile~ forty-elgn 


Kleber insisted upon keeping the first vigil, and Land the Italian laid} 
down again. Io a short time we were all fast asleep, sentry and all. The 


His father and mother, on being acquainted with our suspicions, exhi- 
bited a great anxiety for his production. His male progenitor, in espe- 
cial, commenced a vociferation that mizht bave been heard all over the 


the storm of voices had subsided, | had well nigh perpetrated an ora- | Hall, whieh her mother had had frequent occasion to visit, while preg- | —allotted to the criminal after sentence worst veer eke ber 2 
tion in English my knowledge of modern Greek. or. indeed ff any nant, for the purpose of receivir from Sir Ralph who was church- nuily of the two leading counsel on the circa, as rete ag dy ws 
language except my own, being very limited. Fortunately, I bethoug!t | warden, the pittance per dozen allowed by the parish for the moles | and anus sally large fees on her be half wane see ra od duaas to Prov 
me of my pa spurt, which I handed ¢ farba Nicola. who therein. caught by Hosea. whose pride would not permithim to annear in person jury sithout retiring had. aiter abriel consu “i: wt . “ ded ‘ate 
discovered that [ was an officer of the Zactikoi, commanded by | 4s a claimant of the parochial fees to whir his industry, absurdly mis | box, evider ly about to pronounce her guilty —the “re ‘ led te record 
( nel Pabrier, and encamped at Damala, t other side { ferry. | directed as it was, by custom and promise entitled to him f bie colative the judge, had already nibbed the pen intended to 

—I backed this piece of intelligence by assuring him that unless pr ym pt 


question at which 
Rachael was scarcely able to run alone when some mysterious ma! ady | her doom, and, ion a tone of pertoess, asked that awful ‘ 
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s0 wany hearts have quailed, “ Gentiewen, are you agreed in your ver- | ought to have been remembered that, every tribe of savages viewing it-| experience to be suspicious, the Beothics looked upon this delay as 
dict 1” when a loud shriek interrupted the business of the Court. It did} self as an independent nation, and in some respects justly so,—it will treachery, aod actually ‘‘ tore the heads of the marines from their bo- 
pot come from Racheel—she had scarcely heard in; for her senses were | follow that every case of intercourse between themselves and the Eu-| dies.” On Lieutenant Buchan’s return to the ground, the hostages es- 
dead to the world, and her soul, as the writer betore quoted says, Ws | ropean tribe who visit them in ships, rises to the dignity of an interna- | caped to the woods, so that even the single benefit was thus lost, which 
apparently half way to Heaven. The sound, at the moment of its utter | tional act; and whatsoever rules apply to their intercourse with any other | might have been reaped, from contrasting our treatment of prisoners, af- 
ance had so completely filled the court-house, that many an auditor, in | independent tribe, must in their minds be applicable to the case between | ter recent provocation, with their own, He soon aiter found the bodies 
different situations, turned round to some pallid female by his side, 29d themselves and their nautical visiturs, It cannot be doubted, then, that | of the marines, the Indians * having 1un off with the heads.” 
thought the shriek was hers. savages have often viewed themselves as in a belligerent state with their No further communication was opened with this extraordinary tribe 
Afters brief but agonizing pause, a noble-looking woman, gorgeously | v isilors, Only not openiy proclaimed, but conducted by wutual stratagem. | until the winter vl 1519, when a party of furriers met a Baeothic woman 
clad, on whose brow, according to our rustic poet, the very dew of death | Whatever rights are supposed to be couferred by such a state, doubtless | and two men. The woman they took prisoner: * but her husband, who 
seemed freezing, rose from her seat by the Judge's side, and, though her | they claim tacitly, and imagine to be tacitly understood; and amongst | became desperate, and determined to rescue ber single-handed, was 
lips quivered between the utterance of every word, in a firm clear voice, | the rights of war, on its most honourable footing in the savage estimate | most cruelly shot by the bratal party! He wasa most noble looking 
tendered evidence on Rachael's beballf. While a carriage rolled by the | of honour, stratagem (as we have observed above) holds a foremost rank.) man, about six feet bigh.”’ ‘The other man was also shot. But the wo- 
court-house, shattering, as it did, #t a moment of such intense interest. But, if this were otherwise, and supposing even that acts of thelt, under) man, whom they called Mary March, from the month in which this tra- 
even the nerves of those who were not more than ordinarily sensitive.the | the circumstances stated, were held to be criminal, still 1 should not have | gedy was acted, was carried to St. John’s, and, in the following winter, 
venerable judge rose and offered to support the agitated witness. She | been overlooked that the criminality will not take that ignominious | sent back to the parts frequented by her tribe, under the care of Captain 
briefly declined his courtesy; but be still stood gazing at her, with an) shape with w hich it is invested by our code of petty police, but willtise | Buchan. She died on board his vessel; but he carried ber body to a 
emotion in which every spectator partook. [t was the wife of old Sir | (as we have said) to the dignity of an international act of spoliation. | place within the haunts of ber countrymen, and there left it in a coffin. 
Ralph's eldest son, who had now succeeded to his father's titles aod | Hence, the explanation of a fact which bas raised much astonishment, | It has since appeared that the natives observed these motions of Captain 
estates. ‘ Make way,” said she, in atone of authority, and taking what | that even chieftains, otherwise of elevated and noble sentiments, should | Buchan's; and that, having taken away the body of Mary March, they 
Brodie calls a radient cherub from her attendant’s arms, “ this,” she added | sometimes in the Pacific Islands bave been fonnd capable ol abetting | laid it by the side of her husband. 


after having crossed the dock and placed the child on Rachael's bosom, | acts of petty thelt (as they would seem to us) by connivance, or even by In the winter of 1823 occurred the last communication that bas been 
“this, my Lord, is hers:—we must not see ber murdered!" direct personal participation. | been had with this people; and very probably the last that ever will be 
Rachael held forth her hands half unconsciously, to receive the babe, | This translation intoa higher and more dignified jurisdiction of all acts | had. Three women, at that period, gave themselves up in a starving 


which, as Brodie says, lay playing with her dishevelled locks, the iinage | of intercourse between themselves and their European Visitors, agreea- | condition to a party of furriers: one of these died of a consumption, in 
of young Juy in the ara of Sorrow, while the lady told her tale. Her bly to whieh they are universally raised from a municipal to an interna- | a hospital at St. Jobn’s, a year or two ago, A few days before, and in 
own child, she said, had suddenly expired in convulsions, and while she) tional rank, is in itself very natural; and, amongst other effects naturally | the same neighbourhood, ‘two English furriers shot a man and woman 
was still weeping over its little corpse, the great bell of Seroby Hall | derived from it, which bas been equally overlooked, we may reckon this | of the tribe, who were approaching them, appareutly in the act of soli- 
seemed voluntarily to toll its knell, It was long past midnight, and her) —that what would have seemed to us mere personal or individual wrongs, | citing food. The man was first killed: and the woman, in despair, re- 
attendant, proof against all supernatural ideas, had boldly opened the | bave been treasured up in the recollections of Indian tr.bes, and tredi- | mained caluly to be fired at, when she was also shot through the back 
entrance duor. A baby, in its cradle, was on the threshold. Knowing | tionally propagated to remote generations, as wrongs between nation and | and chest, and immediately expired.” 
her bushand’s deep anxiety to have an heir, she had been prevailed on lo | nation, and devolving therefore upon the whole tribe a sacred duty of! Some years alter this a society was formed at St. Jobns, calling itself 
substitute the corpse of her own for Rachog!'s living child. Shame bad | revenge, subsisting even after the injured individuel or his family might | the Beothic Institution, with the general purpose of investigating the 
hitherto prevented ber from coulessing the fraud; but now that an inno: | long have passed away. Sometimes, therefore, it wiil doubtless have antiquities of this people, and the more immediate one of opening an in- 
cent fellow-creature’s life was at stake, she could not hesitate to avoW | happened, that ferocious outrages upon unoffending white men, which | fercoarse with any of their number who might yet survive. In autumn 
the error into which she had been betrayed. “ The blooming boy,” she | have appeared to us demoniacally wanton and capricious, are referred | of 1827, a Mr. Cormack conducted an expedition into their country, with 
added, with an energy that seemed to be mingled with some indiguation | back by Indian consciences to some yet unavenged case of European | the view of pusbing all the objects for which the institution had been 
and more sorrow, “whom lL have this day brought into Court, 6 00t) outrage, traddionally seat down perhaps from some past generation. formed. In this search for antiquities, he was not altogether unsuccess- 
mine, bat Rachael Parfett’'s; and, from a brooch, which L found on its With such bloody recollections, therefore, attached to such stern du- | ful; but, asto the people themselves, be could find none :—* My party,’ 
breast, I feel convinced it ismy husband's. That brooch | gave him only | ties of retribution, and these continually refreshed by new violences and | says he, ‘had been so excited, so sat.guine, and so determined, to obtain 
a week before our marriage; it was a family relic, to whieh super) wrongs, multiplied in every direction as European colonization conti- | an interview of some kind with these people, thet on discovering from 
stition had affixed a charm; and I felt hurt that he did not wear it ou his | nued to acvance and to molest them, it cannot be wondered that the | appearances every where around us— that the Red Indians, the terror of 
wedding day. Ut wasthen Rachael Parfett's.” | Boeeothics should have retired into the thickest cloisters of what they | the Europeans, as well as of the other Indian inhabitants of Newfound- 
The story of Toe Haman Cuckoo may be concluded with the following | viewed as their own forests, and should have signalized their occasional | land, no longer existed, the spirits of one and all of us were very deeply 
extract—at which many may laugh —from Brodie Bagster's second bal- | emersions (so to speak) into the light of the sea coast by sanguinary me- | affected.” A line of country, forty miles at least in extent, was found 
lad on the same subject, written to a melody which be is said to have l morials of their wrath—doubiless meant by them as speaking and livety ; occupied with the fences prepared by the Beothies, for stopping the deer 
patiently coaxed out of bis own fiddle: — protestations against that unmerited persecution which had dogged them | in their periodical migrations from diflerent regions of the island: no 
“And so, with that, this lady proud, | for centuries, which Lad gradually chased them in like wild beasts to | better proof could be given of their demand for food, and consequently 
Plucked up her damasx gown, their lairs, and had placed their ‘free unhoused condition” within the | of their great numbers, even in very recent times. But at this period, 
And sailed out of Court, like an evening cloud, circumscription of so many foxes’ covers. In this spirit we must in-| the whole of these vast preparations were neglected and decaying: the 
When the sun has just gone down terpret their else diabolical conduct, about the year 1750, when an effort | deer passed unmolested: the wigwams were, without one exception, 
And wien she died—which soon befell— was made on the partof government to draw them out toan amicable | deserted: the entire territory, within a ring of 220 miles, was silent, and 
Sir Ralph of Scrohy Hall— intercourse. Connecting, as they must have done, the outrages of many | without a smoke: and Mr. Cormack closed his labours with the convic- 
He married the lass he'd not used well, generations, and the private marauders who had committed them, | tion, that, if any solitary individuals of this once powerful nation have 


And made amends for all.” W.C. | with one general system of white men in league against red men,— | succeeded in escaping from the merciless extermination of the whites, 
ee it was natural that they should view such effurts as belonging to the | they must exist in the most hidden and wild places, among deep ravines, 


THE ABORIGINES OF NEWFOUNDLAND same chain of purposes acting by a change in the means. Trea-| orin dark inaccessable solitudes, determined never to appear again in the 
5 : t : ' ~nf iii atl chery such efforts must have seemed to them, immediate or final; | presence of Europeans. : 
Prom Blackwood's Magazine. ; , and by treachery they thought themselves entitled to countermine trea- There have been, doubtless, other Indian nations consumed, like these 
There is one page in the History of Newloundland which is Etted to | chery. In pursuance of the governor's plans, “ one Scott, a shipmaster, | by the continued violence of European encroachers, but rarely, we ima- 
awake a more distressing and perplexing interest than any the most im- with some others, went from St. John’s (the capital) to the Bay of} gine, under circumstances of the same interest. The Beothics were so 
pressive of those innumerable records which trace the dow nward ca Exploits, where they built a place of residence, much in the manner of peculiar a race, and persecuted so equally by Indians and by the Euro- 
reer of the poor perishing aboriginal tribes of the New World, in their afort. Some days afterwards, a party of Indians appeared, and halted | pean settlers, that some persons (amongst whom is Mr. Pinkerton) be- 
vain conflict with white invaders, Phe details of this case, as they are | neue the place. Reott proceeded unarmed to them, contrary to the ad- | lieve them to have been descendants of Norwegians, and in no respect 
brought together from a great variety of sources are not less stimu- | vies of his people; shook hands with them, and mixed among them. | connected with the Indian blood. Even Robertson supposes the Nor- 
lating to our curiosity than they are distressing, and sometimes even | an old man, who pretended friendship, put his arms round Scott's neck, | wegians to have settled colonies in Newfoundland; and the “ winland,” 
revolting to our humanity : they are attractive from the circumstan- | wien another immediately stabbed him in the back. The horrible yell, | mentioned in the early records of Iceland, is by some imagined to have 
ces of mystery which still heng about the closing scenes of the \‘r war whoop, iinmediately resounded; a shower of arrows fell upon | lain either here or in Labrador. Christianity could not so utterly have 





tragedy, and yet, deeply repulsive from the dishonour which they attach the English, which killed five of them; andthe rest fled to their vessel, | perished amongst them in the course of afew centuries. And we may 
at every step to countrymen of our own, professors of civilization and | nappy ing off one of those who had been killed—with several arrows | add, that all the features of their moral character were eminently Indian 
Christian truth , The original inhabitants of Newfoundiand, at the period | sticking in his body.” }—their haughtiness, Spartan endurance of suffering in extremity, their 
of its earliest discovery, were a tribe of savages distinguished by the This bloody answer to the governor's pacific overtures, in which, un- | obstinacy in rejecting all terms of accomodation from their persecutors, 
name of Red Indians. This was their appellation amongst Europeans, and doubtedly, the Indians conceived themselves to have revenged ancient | and the unbending heroism with which, to the very last, they retreated 
was derived from the circumstance of their being painted universally | treasons, and to bave forestalled others in reversion, again closed the from the mercy of those whom they regarded as the foulest of oppressors. 
with red ochre But they styled themselves Baothies. Even at this early | Jates upon all prospect of accommodation. ‘Two generations of fresh | For three centuries, they carried on the contest: they suffered themselves 
riod it is probable that some foundation had been already laid of that atenéities, encseadad half « century of darkness and of guilt, during | at the last to be worn down by mere famine, to the wreck of perhaps a 
Jealous hatred which has ever since marked their intercourse with stran- | which the Baothies continued to be hunted and shot like foxes, by the | single family; and even of that wreck only three females, enfeebled by 
ers; for,in 1574, when Martin Frobisher was driven upon their coast by | orihern furriers and fishermen. But who, meantime, was governor! | disease, surrendered to the enemy. Few chapters in the history of 
ice. he sent five of bis sailors ashore in the company of a native, whom he | yw, jy possible, the reader will ask indignantly, that a British governor | man tlustrate more powerfully the grandeur of fortitude; »nd no eases 


‘ a ‘ .” Rom oni — ‘ - A Z i . . : : : os 
had persuaded to come on board him. Phese five sailors were never more | on uld look passively upon such enermities? We may be sure that the | of national ruin and extinction are better entitled to our admiring sym- 
heard of; and Frobisher retaliated by carrying off an Indian, who died 


. M ; n _ . very feeblest of our governors would not. Duff, Montague, and other | pathy. 
shortly after his arrival in England. Acts, such as these, of reciprocal , & : Ontag her | pathy 


os a liad , : : governors, did their utmost to protect the poor Indians. But their ut- _ —— 
outrage and injustice, compose the links of a chain which has been Pro’ | most was confined to proclamations. And those, under the circum. | 
pagated from that time to this in one unbroken line of succession; for. | sunces of the colony—a slender population, and scarcely the rudiments | SuUMMATY, 
through a space of nearly three centuries, the haod ol these poor Bero | of a police, were a mere willow sceptre of authority against the licen- } Ge 
thics has been against every man, and every man's hand against them tious appetites for blood of monsters, who had heen swept out of the | An extraordinary number of ingeniously forged notes of the Bank of 
Presenting « character of fierce inhospitality to strangers, they have | Jo. kennels of great European cities, and whose very excess of igno- | France are in circulation. They are so difficult to detect, that several 
oe ae vege ees gee Cpecaye oe a ay rance armed them with cruel contempt against a race of poor savages, | Commercial houses will take only hard cash in their commerce. 
ression favourable to the views of their civilized neighbours. “t : : ‘ : : : 
pens in ad earliest stages of our intercourse enadei. es shiabe Pci whom they classed with the beasts of chase. The destruction of the| On dit que Mon. le Duc de M is preparing for a northern voyage, 
exhibited a happier phasis of character to more equitable observers ; for Red Indians appeared to afford them as much sport as hunting beavers. | to propose for the fair hand of a Russian Princess, on the part of the Duc 
Whi ae? ) . i seth hey ite . In this hideous condition of triumphant wrong, and of exterminetion, | de Orleans; andthat the Duc de Nemours is to marry Donna Maria, of 
itbourne, in 1620, speaks of the © poor infidel natives of Newfound- \ ; : : 
«yt argh : - gradually eating his way into the heart of the once numerous netion, | Portugal. 
land” as“ ingenious, and apt, by a moderate and discreet government matters continued for the next fifty and odd yea But early in the | . Na 
to become obediest.” However, unfortunately for all parties, none but | eo sent century, accident seemed tooffe “oo fi ns > y in tue) ‘The Emperor of Russia bas recently conferred the rare distinction of 
— ' 6 y, = i C able h wy Rod ning a tae th er attempt | the insignia of the Order of St. Anne, set with precious stones, on the 
“0 ‘ J , * ° . - : ° 
: Hs a6 - Stig al at ~- peer 71303 ered c th “6 rete re capture Of | oreat Easternscholar, Von Hammer, in testimony of the admiration which 
ative. & , LL Pt ° . . ’ 
 pipeeemseinbay pate Mend h- » one Cull, a fisherman, surprised | he feels for his “‘ History of the Ottoman Empire.” 
a Boeothic woman, “ whilst paddling her canoe towards a small island in ar a . h : 
quest of birds’ eggs.” This woman was taken to St. John’s, and kindly | Fashion.—In the sixth and seventh Commurres, the French sovereigns 
| treated by the governor. She was advanced in years; and nothing is | and the toby res of royal blood wore their hair as long as it would grow ; 
recorded of her habits or feelings, except that “ she admired the epau- | but the nobility shortened theirs -- little ; and the ye terme henge val tary ob- 
liged to “move and have his being” with a shorn occiput. If anindividual 


| lets of the officers more than any thing she saw,’ and (ist under every | 4 > as oad . 
sort of temptation “she would never let her for dress go out of hey | *89 10 be stripped of his nobility, the first step towards disgrace was to 
. lense him of his head of hair. 


j hands.” In pursuance of the policy which had led io ber eapture, <1 














the flercer and more intractable features of their character were brought 
forward by the vircumstances of their position. The neighbours, amongst 
whom their evil destiny had thrown them, civilized and uncivilized alike, 
all acted in a spirit of lawless spoliation; and for nearly three centuries 
these poor people were hunted like wild beasts both by their brother 
savages and by the European settlers. 

For the next 130 years, after Whithourne’s book, that is, from 1620 to 
1750, the scanty annals of this unhappy people, as respects their external 
relations, that is to say, their relations to ourselves, Englishmen and 








, . > re . f , 
Cratiansvild one unvineying report: they were fepenty shot by Che | eng sent nck honded with prevents, “10 the wos is wlivnce che vase’ | The thenchbuck~ Romantic Comedy. ~The success of“ The Hanchback” 

: bs amet 4 She was placed under the guidance of Cull, the tnan whe eorp ; cundiniet hed Awoog the numberless excellencies and charms of 
tribe, It may be supposed that no people, red or white, will be apt to I et lnagiar sth 2% ; : . 

‘ . Mm POs, te, pet | and what became of ber—}! »ver been learned t t vork, ites motthe | ast in eur estimation that this popular play af- 
discover any law of nature which should point it out as the primary por- aioe oe “ eg " r decfai® : ne ppsmarees 1 Uocte { eae epee his ¥ ark, it ts vot the toast te u r patimat n 1 : ris rm - r play 
pose of their earthly existence to offer a mark to British rifles. Occa-| m¢ 1 : +" a he "9 theirs pn thet. Lien oa ‘ . x spiced rating — 2 , pe ie cy de en A ip aed Ae ae ty gat ad 
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ties might chance to offer. And it is recorded. that in the lapse of these | Na - eo of pu hic belief on this oe Jeet, however, is naered ie Couns \ convene & t ars ey ens} ; ct tee, tare - 
130 years the Beothies “ were in the habit of coming suddenly from the | \ . pete ‘ “ in some way oF other, sty \ joined hee ger Daitely an re cn} f ; f pis el tie x ar mort hagy (recn 9 enjoy, e 
unfrequented parts, and stealing nets, iron, or whatever thew could lay | mc ifs e rad, the jealousy of the Indians wuauid bave interfered wit ret tinters st asi \- You Like h * Mach \ » Alm ut N thing,” or 
their hands on.” In fact, to shoot or to be shot, to rob or to be robbed, | ag raphe at might else have ween. anticiyate a Seng: cbsallhpon: Yogic “deeb te, at IM t ath > Whe 
composed at this era the practical rade-mecum fur the life of a Beothic— iis a tempt having failed, in SIX years vier Government made ae ’ With horror att magn fieent inetations of | Maet eth The 
the two tables of his law and morality. | oot In 1509, they sent a ship to Exploits &: aden the command , Hmetical fcader MAY Cp “a “rsh Bop norco ot rie oer 

Thus passed a period of more than two centuries, filled with blood. = O ireurenant : and, by way of remedy tug t toot whiell Was angie the falter: but it ts to Beatrice, aid Miran ind Rosal nm s eer 
shed and misery; Outrage without provocation in the van, and revenge nom od in all means of oral communication, ts any , ieee as! jab beammers Walt rs ; oo " Sees 
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by a mistaken oliligation of duty, it provokes some corresponding act of 8 the officers; an European and Ind ee eee Y ert respi ae . tion is a clonl “rt Beawe Ceveeye Oy MTS nd 
retaliation: and as this is seldom referred to its true and original cause, | 1” St dren ot the sau ind a sadder cou ved new \ : For one goud romantic or herule comecy, we Lave Billy tre 
(forgotten perhaps or never generaily known ) standing in a state of in " + eS lls : : ‘ - oe Oat RE, FE a the seepeee oy ae ees ve ThA gk~ oan ta 
sulation, and viewed simply for iiself, this act of pure revenge, that is, | P°7'Ue8 Cie ant son rs ere men fenge 50 _ Sees Cpeee See oe : rte emir theng 
(according to Lord Bacon's remark,) of “wild natural justice,” passes | py in 18 ORE FOspect. ( = © ' : oil ‘ena es teem f " HTirey UF@ Coensenemt, AN ar e spat line to the s irtace. 
for a wanton ebniition of wild natural malice. N rv, it will offen hap sucnan, 8 @ 6800 “ ’ ss. Ino 3 Pr w, P dou ', Miss ‘ tor te w at scenes ant 
i from circumstances, that it: will pace Son on’ tedie Gee of weathers | ints it was more | . ' { . tes j ; socal evperpes taey wot os, wer y so w nded! 4 e are not 

or savage wariare being reduced very much to acontest of stratagem efivcted an interview Crsmaced f hoa daft © enging Lflood, in particular, to a second “ Micsummer 
and smbush, where soever anact of violence is otherwise justified to an - ny wm Sten ton , 7 : oe ns Seo . Higa ’ ' : , ! 

Indian's CORSSE we, it will but appear the more meritorious for heing were laid up: not ’ ‘ t : i ng the fudans. tu tn rendering to * Tanet hack” especial praise and honour, as the ecm 
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execution, Allowance must be made for thar characteristic part of In en he ve, ere his seme «os bnown beyond the managers by wirom his 
3 ; . her ‘ » 2 - . 
dian ethics which has grown out of his situation Ww ted. Yet sach was bisardour inthe cause 


to his judgement hy the immer ! and which is consecrated | tenant ( ' i f ‘ . ing fourth his graceful 

j { Morial us*ge of his ancestors. Whilst | of Mr. ATC ; ‘ ' —that he went on pouring forth his gracetu 
upon this ground also, we may notice one avy ersight common to all the | say I ta aa ' ' ine. like the flowers and lichens that suspe nd their 
great voyacers. Cook even, and those who have been the most judicious | became of her ° : Any, rn . s yearafter vear from some rudeand barrenrock. “The 
and equiteble in estimating unciviliged nature —Thefl. so senerall within ' } ‘ : , i i * stands lone among modern plays, as aspreim-en of ele 
practised npon their European visitors by savages, these voy Pane ot a © is ws de : , , t and harmenions versification and eraceful sentiment. [tis to come- 
all eppraised according to the tariff of our domestic morality. ; New. it i ie oe ane ed i . . wi secu what * Donglas” wasto tragedy. Without attaining the highest tone 
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She Aion, 





Both these pieces are supposed to have been indebted for their populari- | 


ty to the exertions of an eminent performer; yet both keep possession of | his reform of the calendar by striking off ten days from the vear 1582. | a fire lighted ia the mi 
In plot and construction, “ ‘Tue Honeymoon” is taxed with The Catholic cantons adopied this arrangement, after Unterwatden bad | have as much of 


the stage. th 
want of originality; but the perfection of its diction, and the skill with | 
which its treble plot is interwoven, are universally admitted. Another | 
drama of Tobin’s, “The Curfew,” presents some of the finest decla-| 
matory passages of modern pvetry ; but the piece is melo-dramatic and 
inartificial. 

“ The Hunchback,” if not so graceful, is, however, a far more power- | 
fuland masterly performance than the Honeymoon” It is evideutly 
the emanation of a fine, stirring, manly, generous spirit, inspiring and 
expressing only the noblest sentiments, and coming home at once to the 
heart of reader and spectator. ‘This we conceive to be the best and safest | 
criterion of its merits. 


FEMALE FASHIONS OF LONDON. 

The chief objects of distinction in morning costume, now that the de- | 
jeuners end races are beginning, is of course the bonnets ; and of these the 
most elegant are, either very small @ la Bin, and ornamented with @ hall | 
wreath of flowers across the forehead, intermingled with blonde lace 
that joins the brides; or of a more open shape, throwing up very high in 
front, and having alow crown, which is ornamented by a single feather, 
of the kind called gléelotté. These feathers being expensive, @ more sim- 
ple style is generally adopted for young ladies; and the most elegant of | 
this description are made of blue moire, ornamented with a small simple 
bouquet of white exotics springing from the crown. No ribands are | 
worn with this kind of ornament. 

The Grecian style of bead-dress is partially adopted, but requires too 
regular an outline of head and countenance to become universal. The 
knots of hair, when worn @ la Grecque, is surrounded by a half wrerth ot 
flowers; with a narrow bordering to match, that surrounds the head en | 
bandeau. For balf-dress, riband ornaments are still very mach worn 
in the hair. For bonnets, a single hollyhock or hydrangea is much 
in vogue. 

Chaly and cachemere muslin are still mach worn for morning dress ; 
the favourite pattern being a running wreath of ivy, vine, or palin leaves, 
in shades of green, upon a cream-coloured or greenish ground. English 
chintzes and printed muslins, being still better adapted for the season 
are coming in. Many of them are worn with sleeves of embroidered 
white muslin, and chemisettes with fall ng collars, delicately edged with 
quilled or gauffred nets. The vipings of these dresses, as well as of the 
printed mustins so much in use for evening costume, are of ingrain mus- | 
lin, to match the colours of the dress. 

Creps lisse dresses, white or coloured, and richly embroidered to the 
knee, form a very fashionable ball costume ; or a dress of white crape or 
gauze, 0,en at the seams, and confined with bows of gauze riband.  Ri- 
bands @ la Chevaliére, are still very mach used as sleeve-knots. A white 
gauze béret, encircled with a balf wreath of maiden’s blush roses, has 
lately been assumed by young ladies, even for a dancing costume. 
Among the novelties of the season, we are requested to mention the para- 
so! sticks, combs, and riding-whips of rhinoceros’ horn. ‘They are deli- 
cately carved, and being at present very expensive, are likely to remain | 
ia fashion.— London, June 10. 


Heath, the eminent engraver, has in progress a gallery of the most dis- 
tinguished beauties in the world; with illustrations by the Authoress of 
Romance and Reality, and the Easter Gift. 

We ere sorry to hear of the untimely demise of Mons, Francis Mo- 
rand, the eminent silk merchant of Lyons. This gentleman was killed 
when at the head of a detachment of the National Guards, on Wedues- 
day last, at the corner of a street on the Boulevards in Paris. 


Lord Seaford’s house in Berkeley square is to be sold, his Lordship in- 
tending to reside in Jamaica fur some years. 


The Viscountess Canning, after a complete seclusion from the period 
of the demise of her husband, commenced, afew days since 
morning visits. 7 

Robbery onthe Night of the Fete at Devonshire House.—Owing to the dif- 
ficulty of approach, many of the visitantsto Devonshire House walked 
even from Bond street. Among others, a nobleman handed out his lady, 
and, whilst his back was turned, a man in the crowd made a rush, drag- 
ged from ttre neck of the lady a diamond necklace, and escaped in the 
confusion arising from the surprise. The lady, on reaching Devons#ire 
House, fainted away; and she remained in the porter’s lodge for some | 
time insensible. We hear that the necklace was valued at six hundred | 
guineas. ’ | 


A report has been generally circulated that Lord Dudley had died | 

rematurely early inthe week. We are happy to state that his Lordship’s | 
health is so much improved, that it is thought Sir Henry Halford will re- 
commend him to return to Park-lane, in a few weeks. 

The Carrying of the Catholic Question.—A vast deal has been said upon 
this subject, aud the merit has been ascribed to the intrigues of the Duke | 
of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. We have yetto learn the “Secret | 
History” of that important event—an event which has destroyed the | 
yower of the Aristocracy in this country. Mr. Daniel O'Connell bas | 
tad the credit of pulling the wires; but the Great Artist is, as yet, un- | 
discovered ! 

Captain Markham, of the 58th Regiment, a relation to the late Arch. | 
bishop of York, was shot last week in a duel, at Fermoy, by Colonel 
Macdunnell, of the 92d Regiment. The dispute originated at the 92d mess, 
on the previous evening. 

LORD COCHRANE TO EARL GREY. 

My Lord,—I am perfectly aware that ex parte evidence is at all times 
improper, therefore [shall merely endeavour to put your Lordship on | 
your guard. I served Lord Dundonald (formerly Lord Cochrane) during 
the space of five years in the Brazils, Greece, and elsewhere, not only 
asan officer, but as a private secretary. [shared his dangers, acted to- 
wards him as atried friend in his truly adventurous life, and finally se- 
cured his property by winding up his embarrassed affairs“with the Greek 
Government, which obligation he acknowledged on the quarter-deck of 
the Mercury, Greek steam-vessel-of-war, and that he was indebted whole- 
ly and solely to me for securing to him an honourable conge from the 
non-willing President. For these and other efficient services, he made 
me large promises at various times, which, he now denies. Upon suc | 
conduct, [ shall not trouble your Lordship by any further explanation, 
than that | have commenced an action against him inthe Court of King’s | 
Bench, to recover my due; but, through the address of Lord Dundonald's 
solicitor, it cannot be brought on for trial before Michaelmas term, in 
November next. During thuse four months, honours may be disposed 
of by his Majesty; and as your Lordship is his Majesty's principal ad 
viser, all that I request is, that your Lordsnip will be pleased to wait the 
issue of that trial, before Lord Dundonald is reinstated in bis honours. 
The charges that [have brought against him are of so serious a nature, 
and so invelving his honour, that think your Lordship will deem them 
worthy your consideration. I have the honour to be, my Lord, 


Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servant 


Grorce Cocuraxe. 
, Portman square, June 6, 1332. 


rset street 


Fugs.—Dr. Davy, brother to the late Sir H. Davy, gives the following 
opiniva of this phenomenon: He says 1. Fogs will be most in autumn, 
alter the earth has been heated during the sommer, the air cooling faster 
d4hantheearth. 2. Fogs will be greatest affer the hottest summer. 3 
Fogs show the air has become sudden!y colder, and therefore, are a sien 
of snow ; 


hot. 


1. Fogs are rare in hot clinates, where the air is usually very 
5. Fogs will be very frequent in the arctic regions, where the sud 


den depressions ol temperature are enormously below the mean tempera. | 


ture. 6. Fogs will be most frequent over shallow water, which sooner 
partakes of the temperature of the betiom than of the deep water. The 
end of the deep water is known near the Banks of Newfoundland, by the 
sudden commencement of the fogs The thick fogs which appeared 
during Captain Palkland’s first expedition, prove that the sea is very shat- 
jow, and the mean temperature not very low, upon that part of the are- 
tie coast. 

Calendar Controversy —A ludicrous example of the leneth to which 
distrust of Rome was carried by the protestant party was afforded hy the 
controversy excited on the occasion of the reform of the Julian calend 
Astronomers had reckoned t 


ar 
atthe Julian calendar after every 
three years, each containing 365 days, introduced an intercalary year of 


which 


| ordered a fire to be made, and the body to be dragged 


contained about twelve 


minutes less. Pope Gregory XU commenced 


offered some objections to ut. The Pretestants, on the other band, con- 
ceived an apprehension lest the rece;tion of a calendar decreed by the 
Pope, and named after him, might pave the way for future papal en- 
croachments; and lest their compliance‘might wear the sppearance of 


| deference to a papal mandate. The Catholic cantons not only adopted 


the Gregorian calendar, but enjoined its observance on the tree baili- 
wicks, and instructed the vogts to punish reeusants. Irritated by this 
mode of proceeding, Zurich turned the affair into a question of religion ; 
the greatest ferment, however, was in the Thurgau. The two religious 
parties had now not only different fost days, but confusion touok place on 
market days, and other civil arrangements. After the waste of much 
discussion on the matter at successive diets, the neutral cantons, in con 
cert with the French ambassador, finally concluded an arrangement, by 


| Which the regulation of the calendar was committed to each canton 


within the bounds of its own territory.—Lardner's Cyclopedia. 
of Switzerland. 
—>——_ 
NEW ZEALAND IN 1827. 

Narrative of a Nine Months’ Residence in New Zealand, in 1827 ; together 

with a Journal of a Residence in Tristan d'Acunha. By Augustus 

Earle. 8vo. pp. 371. London, 1822. Longman and Co. 

Early addicted to the arts, and educated as an artist, Mr. Earle (now 


on buard the Beagle, as draughtsman, on its scientific voyage) exbibits, | 
in is most ample and ardent developement, (hat energy of character | 


which devotes the possessor to a life of wandering and peril. A rover 
in heartand soul, be has traversed the globe, as another person might 
preambolate a village. From 1815, when his brother, Captain Earle's 
and some other interest at the Admiralty procured bin Opportunities, he 
Visited Sicily and Malta, and many parts of the Mediterranean,—ac. 
companied Lord Exmouth on his first expedition against the Barbary 
slates,—went to see the rains of Carthage, and a litte of Sirya,—took 
another turn to Mount Etna, and thence to Gibraltar.—rombled two 
years through the United States of America,—aflerwards called at Riv 
de Janeiro, Chili, Lima, and again at Rio; whence proceeding in a worn 
out Margate hoy for the Cape of Good hope, he was thrown upon Tris- 
tan d Acunha, where be was obliged to stay, nolens volens, having no 
vessel to enable him to prosecute his erratic rambles, for upwards of six 
months. The account of this forms a portion, and a very interesting 
portion, of this publication, 

A ship, ‘the Admiral Cockburn, Capt. Cooling,” at length released 
him from this island prison; and he engaged himself on a trip to Van 
Dieman's Land, New South Wales, and New Zealand. Returning to 
Sydney, be made the drawings for Mr. Burfords interesting panorama, 
lately exhibited in Leive ter Square; and next, by way of a slight tra- 
velling variety, took a look in at the Caroline Islands, paid bis respects 


at Guam one of the Ladrones, touched at Manilla, left his card with the | 


resident at Sincapore, said how d'ye do at Pulo Penang, and stopped a 
while at Madras, where fame and tortune attended his practice as an 
artist, and where he made the drawings so admirably copied into a pano- 
rama by Messrs. Daniell end Parris. His health, however, having de 
clined, he resumed his locomotiveness, went duwn to Pondicherry, and 
embarked for England by way of France. But it seemed as if bis jour- 
neying must be extended involuntarily where he did not voluntarily de- 
sire to prolong bis excursion. The vessel for Bourdeaux was obliged to 
go to, and was condemned at, Mauritius; and our countryman reached 
England by a different route. He has since sailed, as stated, in the Bea 
gle; and we presume, if the members have not been asleep since their 
congregation at home, with the first honorary degree of a member of 
the Travellers’ Club! 

One who has seen so much must have much to tell; and Mr. Earle’s 


» PAYNE | journal does give us much curious and entertaining information, in a very | 
| simple and agreeable manner.,The volume is a perfect -reat, whether to | 


ramble with its author among the savages of New Zealand, with whom 
he chose to spend a few pleasant months. in despite of their cannibalism 
and otner elegant propensities; or companion him when almost a mo- 
dern Crusoe in Tristan d'Acunha, bunting goats, sea elephants, alla 
trosses, and penguins, while, from that speck on the ocean, be anxiously 
watched for the sail which was to restore bim to civilized life. 
endeavoar to communicate a portion of our gratification to our readers 
in the ensuing extracts. 

In October 1827 Mr. Earle, with his friend Mr. Shand, left Sydaey in 
the brig Governor Macquarrie, Capt. Kent, for New Zealand; ond among 
the passengers were several persons, male and female, going to form a 
Wesleyan missionary establishment at E ©. Ke Anga. They landed at 
the native village called Parkuneigh, where they soon found something 
out of the ordinary course of things to surprise them. Taking a walk 
(agreeably to his extinet of perpetual motion,) Mr. Earle relates: 

“Thad not rambled far, before I witnessed a scene which forcibly re- 
minded me of the savage country in which L then was; and the great 
alteration of character and customs a few days’ sail will make. The 
sight to me so appalling was that of the remains of a human body, which 
had heen roasted, and a number of hogs and dogs were snarling and 
feasting upon it! I was more shocked than surprised, for I had been in 
formed of the character of the New Zealanders long before my arrival 
amongst them; still, the coming suddenly and unexpectedly upon a sight 


like this completely sickened me of rambling, at leest for that day; and | 


I hastened back to Mr. Butler's, eager to inquire into the particulars of 
the horrid catastrophe. 
the arrival of our ship, a chief had set one of his kookies (or slaves) to 
watch a piece of ground planted with the koomera, or sweet potato, in 
order to prevent the hogs committing depredations upon it. 
lad, delighted with the appearance of our vessel, was more intent upon 
observing her come to anchor, than upon guarding his master’s property, 
and suffered the hogs to ramble into the plantation, where they soon 
made dreadful havoc. In the midst of this trespass and neglect of or 
ders, his master arrived! The result was certain; be in-tanthy killed 
the untortunate boy with a blow on the head frowa stone hotehets Uren 
fot, where il we 
reasted and consumed!" 


Having pretty well enough of Parkuneigh, our coounteomen ma te oy 


a sort of caravan, and crossed the country to the Unv of Islands Oo 
their way, they arrived at a village belonging tu « rot aehiel calle 
Pationi, and the pictare of their reception is st it 
* As the village lay upon the opposite shore ¢ theft ow whiels we 
arrived, we sat some time under the shelter tk t fo conten 
| plate its appearance, and to give time to arra ry for pas 
the stream. and also for making asketch. The the setti 
sun, just touching the top of every object, ! ininated 1 
landseape ; and its rnys, bursting through the » tfser bee 
ground, gave the woods an appearance of being ' Lenni 
ful rainbow, thrown across the sky, tinged ° sty ateirg-a 
effect. Assoon as they perceived us from t eal 
shout of welcome was raised, andal!l the i» i tows 
us. They carried us over the stream, co eted 12% ure * 
then sat downto gaze at and admire us Asm ’ 
our fat:ening walk, we so packed var | om 
jan unavoidable display of + ie . " viteet ‘ } 
roused the attention of on t ‘' on . 
unfolding of every fresh « ’ lomo rf 
wonder and admiratio seb haw i 
unaccustomed to their peen! « ' ' Ta tiie <p vate 
but, on a longer acqua t j jeare had 
rroundless Here we - ‘ i ‘ ried bee 1 
or lorty young savages } \ vere wf 
ingly handsome, no! v.tii : v ri wn "” 
the ferocity of their took l eto thie «avage 
group, handling every ' ‘4 ue {wihan 
loaded with bal! ‘ ' sda” ston 
| patoo-patoo, vr ic vet a f Le ” “e 
| each neck by way of o " ‘ ’ m ta 
consideration, avd he * ® Zz ‘ jt wk 
the young travel! ‘ Hef jeu i 
wrot gid "y for aller ‘ ‘ (w } 
(more especially our f eces, “ hiel 
they heeved a ltitt ‘ » retired ty none , 
356. had produced. in the year 1582, a miscalculation amounting toten! which ha’ heen or pa ed ‘ ' ‘ ' ? Mf ; 
davs, thus gradually disturbing the uniformity and correctarcs of the | per aninterrupted; ater whe ' * 
measure of time as, according to more accurate observation, the year thatwe might be assured of its sale ty Ir prov eda rainy, misera yle 








History | 


We will | 


That gentleman informed me, that the night of | 


The poor | 


large party, crowded into a small smoky hut, with 
ddle; as, afler our supper, the natives, in order to 
our company ar possible, crowded in till it was literally 
crammed. However annoying this might be, still Il was recompensed 
| by the novelty and picturesque appearance of the scene. Salvaior Ro- 
sa could not have conceived a finer study of the horrible. A dozen 
men, of the largest and most athletic forms, their cakahoohs (or mat- 
eresses) laid aside, and their huge limbs exposed to the red glare of the 
fire; their faces rendered hideous by being tatoved all over, shewing by 
the fire-light quite a light blue; their eyes, which are remarkable for 
| their ferve expression. all fixed upon us, but with alook of good temper 
commingled with tutense curiosity. All my fears had by this time sub- 
sided, and being master of myself, I had jeisure to study and enjoy the 
scene; we smoked @ social pipe wiih them (lor they are all immoderatel 
fond of tobacco), and | then stretched mysell downto sleep amidat alt 
their chattering and smoke. Butall my attempts at slamber were frult- 
jless. LT underwent a simultancous attack of vermin of all descriptions; 
fleas, musquitoes, and sand-flies, which, besides their depredations on 
| my person, made such a buzzing noise, that even the chattering of the 
natives could not drown it, or the smoke from the fires or pipes drive 
them awa Nest, morning, at daybreak, we took leave of our hosts and 


| night; and we were a 


| precesdal on our journey.” 


Ouoward they arrived at the Kiddy Kiddy river, where there is a 
Charch Missionary establobment; aad we grieve, in the annesed pas- 
sages, to be obliged to contrast the welcome of countrymen and Chris 
tians with that of cannibals and pagans. 

* Occasionally (the narrative proceeds) we met groups of naked men, 
trotting along under immense loads, and screaming their barbarous songs 
of recognition; sometiines we beheld an uncouthly carved hgure, daubed 
over with red ochre, and fixed inthe grouud, to give notice that one side 
of the road was tabooed. Av extraordinary contrast was now present- 
ed io our view, tor we came suddenly in trontot a complete little Eng- 
lish village. Wreaths of white smoke were rising from the chimneys of 
neat weather boarded houses, The glazed windows reflecting a brii- 
liant glow from the rays of the setting sun, while berds ot fat cattle were 
winding down the hills, lowing as they leis ely bent their steps towards 
the farm-yard, It isimpossible for me to describe what I felt on con- 
templating a scene so similar tothose | bad left behindme. Ace ording 
| to the custom of this country, we fired our muskets, to warn the imbabi- 

tants of the settlement of our approach. We arranged our dresses in 
the best order we could, and proceeced towards the village. As the re- 
port of our guns bad been heard, groups of nondescripts came running 
| out to meet us. I could scarcely tell to what order of beings they he- 
longed; bat on their near approach, Lfound them to be New Zealend 
| youths, w ho were seitled withthe missionaries. They were hrebited ia 
the mostuncouth dresses imaginable. ‘These pious men certainly bave 
| no taste for the picturesque; they had obscured the finert humanforms 
under a seaman’s huge clothing. Boys not more than filleen wore 
jackets reaching to their knees, and buttoned up to the throat with great 
black horn buttons, a coarse checked shirt, the collar of whieh spread 
half-way over their face, their loxuriant, beautiful hair was cut close off, 
| and each head was crammed into aclose Scotch bonnet! These half 


converted, or rather ball covered youths, after rubbing noses, and chat- 
tering with our guides, conducted us to the dwellings of their masters, 
| Asl bad a letter of introduction from one of their own body, I felt not 
the slightest doubt of akind reception; so we proceeded with confi- 
dence. We were ushered into a house, all cleauliness and comfort, 
all order, silence, and unsociability. After presenting my letter to a grave- 
| looking personage, i! had to undergo @ private inspection in an adjoinin 
room, and the resull was, an invitation ‘to stayand take a cup often!’ Al 
|} that an abundant farm, and excellent grocer in England could supply, 
| were soon before us. Each person of the mission, as he appeared during 
our repast, was called aside, and | could bear my own letter read and dis- 
cussed by them. L could not belp thinking (within myself) whether 
| this was @ way to receive a countryman at the Antipodes! No smile 
beamed upon their countenance; there were no inquiries after news} 
in short, there was no touch of human sympathy, such as we ‘of the 
world’ feel at receiving an Englishman under our roof In such a savage 
| cotutry asthis! The chubby children, who peeped at us from all cor- 
r ers, and the very hearty appearance of their parents, plainly evidenced 
| that theirs wasan excellent and thriving trade. We had a cold invita. 
ition to stay all bight; but this the number of our party entirely pre- 
| eluded; so they lent us their boat to convey us to the Bay of Islands, a 
distance of about twenty-five miles, As the night proved dark and 
stormy, and as our boat was crowded with natives, our passage down 
| the Kiddy Kiddy river became both disagreeable and dangerous. The 
iriver being filled with rocks, some uoder, and others just above the 
water, we were obliged to keep a good look out. After experiencing 
many alarms, we arrived safely at Koraredika beach about midnight, 
where an Englishman of the name of Johnstone gave us a shelter in 
his hut. od ° ° ° 
* A few days after my arrival in the bay, I crossed to the opposite 
side, to visit the Charch Missionary settlement, and to deliver a letter of 
introduction | had to one of the members. Here, on a beautiful bank, 
| with a delightful beach in front, and the entrance of the bay open to 
‘them, the clear and blue expanse of water speckled over with fertile 
islands, reside these comfortable teachers of the Gospel. The name 
they have given this spot is Marscen Vale. They very soon gave us to 
understand they did not wish for our acquaintance ; and their coldness 
and inhospitality, | must acknowledge, created in my mind a thorough 
dislike to them. The object of the mission, as it was first planned, 
might have been attained, and might have proved highly beneficial to 
the New Zealanders: bat as it is now conducted, no good result can be 
lexpected from it. Any man of common sense must agree with me that 
a savage can receive but little benefit from having the abstruse points of 
the Gospel preached to him, if his mind is not prepared to receive them, 
| This is the plan adopted here; and withing will convince these enthu- 
| sinsts that it is wrong, or induce them to change it for one more agree- 
| able to the dietates of reason. Upon inquiring who and what these men 
were, [found that the greater part of them were hardy mechanics (not 





well-educated clergymen,) whom the benevolent and well-intentioned 
peo de of Foeland had sent out, in order to teach the natives the impor 
tavee of diferent trades—a most judicious arrangement, and which 


‘ ec tow dation of all missions. What could be a more gra- 
raft t ten rum of theee athletic savages toiling at the aavil or 
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ite the comforts resulting from 
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‘ ’ ’ : 
at ‘ pert of what belonged to us was taken 
-” ‘ were Tite calamity had made us acqaninted with 
barbarous custome: which is, whenever a micfortane 


Lomanity or an individual, every person, even the friends 
tribe, fall upon and strip him of all he hae remsinirg. Asan 

ste fish. when strack by « harpoon, is instantly surrounded and 
vored by bis companions; sein New Zealand, when a chiet is killed, 


is former friends plunder his widow and children ; and they, in revenge, 
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ill use and even murder their slaves: thus ove mistortune gives birth bo | 


waiting till the couking was completed to partake of it. He added, that,| Tristan d’Acunba, where there are only five or six individuals and 





various cruelties. oo fire, our allies proved themselves the | knowing the horror we Earopeans held these feasts in, the natives were | beasts; and when Tristan d’Acunha offended us, go—to our graves. 
i 





\ i jes i inable; though previously to that 
droit and active thieves imaginable; gh 
po po had never lost an article, although every thing we possessed 


as open to them. When we questioned them about our property, fact, he had no objection to talk about it. 
w , 


always most unxious to conceal them from us, and he was very angry 
that it had come to our knowledge; but, as be had acknowledged the | ¢. 
He told us that human flesh | ¢ . which cannot be till nex 


But suppose, in the first instance, as critics, we leave our cannibal 
iends for a while. to see how our anthor fared at the aforesaid Tristan, 
t week; and though we have allotted so 


: ‘ ific ing | i ber of hours to cook than any other; that if not) h of our well-crammed sheet to this single vol 
e it was; and after some difficully in settling required a greater num J , | much D ; : igle volume, we are sure our 
rey! somed fits ao. we got most of our things back again, with | done enough, it was very tough, but when sufficiently cooked it Was 48) pLturn to it, for another notice, will be welcome: yet we would rather 
amo o ’ 


| 


th ception of such as had been carried off by the Narpooes. Upon | tender as paper. He held is his hand a piece of paper, which be tore in | advise our readers, within reach, to anticipate us, by reading the volume 
e eicepito 


the cruelty of this custom [ shall make no comments: propably I should | 


h ined in ignorance of this savage law, had I not had the misfor- | be ready till next morning; but one of his sisters whispered in my ear | 
ave remaine ’ 


ilastration of his remark. 


‘ to become its victim. By redeeming from the natives what they | that her brother was deceiving us, as they intended feasting at sun-set. | 
une to cine 4 . 


had purloined from the fire, we had restored to us some of our bones, 
desks, and clothes; bat all our little comforts towards hoasskoopeng 
were irretrievably lost. When the fire was over, we received @ visit | 
from one of the missionaries, who made usa cold offer of assistance, | 


them; but although they knew we stood there houseless, ogee a| 
horde of savages, they never offered us the shelter of their rools. > 
very sure that had the calamity befallen them. we should immediately | 
have offered our huts, and shared with them every thing we age 
Here was an opportunity of practically shewing the ‘ pagans (me they | 
termed the New Zealanders) the great Christian doctrine ot doing to 
others as we would they should do unto us.’ I must acknowledge | was 
sometimes mortified at being obliged to sleep (three of us huddled ap | 
close together) in a small New Zealand but, filled with filth and vermin | 
ot all kinds, while at only two miles’ distance from us stood a neat vil- | 
lage, abounding in every comfort that a bountiful British public could | 
provide; and we me mbers of that community, and, indeed, partly con- | 
tributors to the funds tor its support. a 

The author rivets the nail, by declaring he never saw one Christian | 
TL htvedits with the natives, Mr Farle speaks always favoura- 
bly of them, and is, indeed, more their apologist than, in our opinion, | 
the scenes and events he describes warrant bim in being. For though 
there are many causes operating against them,—such as their want of 
government, their natural and unresirained fierceness, their system of | 
slavery, their utter disregard of human life, their having no re ligion, their 
customs, among the most bloody of w hich is the necessity and pride of 
retaliation and revenge, &c. Xe ;— still they are so borbarous and 
treacherous, that it is difficult not to wish they were either much more | 
improved than Mr. E pretends they are, or that they were exterminated 
from the face of the earth. But our informant must speak. 

“LT made (he tells us) several excursions into the interior, and each 
confirmed me in the good opinion | had formed of the natives: 1 felt my- 
self quite safe amongst them. There is & great peculiarity in rambling 
through this country; namely, the total absence of quadrupeds. lhere 
are abundance of birds, which are so numerous at times as almost to 
darken the air—many of them possessing very sweet notes; and wild 
ducks, teal, &c. cover the various streams. Wherever I went [did not 
discover any grass, almost every part being covered either with fern or 
flax; the former yielding the natives their principal article of food, and 
the latter their clothing. To this dearth of animals may be attributed 
the chief cause of their ferocity, and propensity to cannibalism. 

7 . 7 ° 7 . 





“T witnessed a specimen of their summary method of executing jus- 
tice. A chief residing in the village had proof of the infidelity of one of 
his wives; and being perfectly sure of her guilt, he took his patoo-patoo 
(or stone hatchet) and proceeded to his but, where this wretched woman 
was employed in household affairs. Without mentioning the cause of 
his suspicion, or once upbraiding her, he deliberately aimed a blow at 
her head, which killed her on the spot; and as she was a slave, he drag- | 
ged the body to the outside of the village, and there left it to be devour- | 
ed by the dogs. The account of this transaction was soon brought to us, | 
and we proceeded to the place to request permission to bury the bedy of | 
the murdered woman, which was immediately granted. Accordingly, 
we procured a couple of slaves, who assisted us to carry the corpse down 
to the beach, where we interred it in the most decent manner we could 
This was the second murder I was very nearly a witness to since my ur- 
rival; and the indifference with which each had been spoken of, induced 
me to believe that such barbarities were events of frequent occurrence ; 

et the manners of all seemed kind and gentle towards each other; buat 
Infidelity in a wife is never forgiven here; and, in general, if the lover 
can be taken, be also is sacrificed along with the adutteress. Truth 
obliges me to confess that, notwithstanding these horrors staring them in 
the face, they will, if a cobra offers, indulge in an intrigue.” 

But worse remains behind. 

“The New Zealanders have been long charged with cannibalism; but 
as no person of importance or celebrity had actually been a witness to 
the disgusting act, in pity to our nature such relations have been uni- 
versally rejected, and much has Leen written to prove the non-existence 

80 Ridden a propensity. It was my lot to behold it in all its horrors ! 
One morning, about eleven o'clock, after I had just returned from a long 
walk, Captain Duke informed me be had heard, from very good autho- 
rity, (though the natives wished it to be kept a profound secret,) that in 
the adjoining village a female slave, named Matowe, had been put to 
death, and that the people were at that very time preparing ber flesh for 
cooking. At the same time he reminded me of a circumstance which 
had taken place the evening before. Atoi had been paying us a visit, 
and, when going away, he recognised a girl whom he said was a slave 
that had ran away from him; he immediately seized hold of her, and 

ave ber in charge to some of his people. The girl had been employed 
n carrying wood for us; Atoi’s laying claim to her had caused us no 
alarm for ber life, and we had thought no more on the subject; but now, 
to my surprise and horror, L beard this poor girl was the victim they 
were preparing for the oven! Captain Duke and myself were resolved 
to witness this deeadful scene. We therefore kept our information as 
secret as possible, well knowing that if we had manifested our wishes, 
they would have denied the whole affair. We set out, taking a circui- 
tous route towards the village ; and, being well acquainted with the road, 
we came upon them suddenly, and found them in the midst of their abo- 
minable ceremonies. On a spot of rising ground, just outside the vil- 
lage, we saw a man preparing a native oven, which is done in the follow 
ing simple manner :—A hole is made in the ground, and hot stones are 
pat within it, and then all is covered up close. As we approached, we 
saw evident signs of the murder which had been perpetrated ; bloody 
mats were strewed around, and a boy was standing by them actually 
laughing: he put his finger to his head, and then pointed towards a bush. 
I approached the bush, and there discovered a human head. My feelings 
of horror may be imagined as I recognised the features of the unforta 
nate girl I had seen forced from our village the preceding evening! We 
ran towards the fire, and there stood a man oceupied in a way few would 
wish to see. He was preparing the four quarters of a human body fora 
feast; the large bones, having been taken out, were throw n aside, and 
the flesh being compressed, he was in the act of fore ing it into the oven 
While we stood transfixed by this terrible sight, a | 
before the fire, rose up, seized the bloody head 
into the bushes ; no doubt to hide it there for another meal! 
completed his task with the most pertect composure, telling us, at the 
— yaw ag ope hate gr a be ready for some hours! Here 
travellers have related, aad th ; aa Witnesses of a scene which many 
with contempt indeed the aed a a have invariably been wou 
n : , eracity of those who had the temerity to 
relate such incredible events has been ev ery where questioned. In this 
instance it was no wurrior’s flesh to be eaten: there \ as no enemy’s 

blood to drink, in order to infuriate them. ’ 
tify; no plea could they make of their passions having been roused by 
batile, nor the excuse that they eat their « nemies to pert aod their tri h 
This was an action of unjustifiable cannibalism OY : “ - br gape , 
: . Atoi, the chief, who 

had given orders for this crue! feast, had only the night before a“ Id 
four pigs for a few pounds of powder: so he hed eat ove ee 
> ; t ‘ ven the excuse of 
wantof food. After Captain Duke and myself had consulted i had 
other, we walked into the vil! an, deterenininn ¢ « ; ‘ - ed w oan ach 
brutality. Atoi received us in his usual ng o charge Atoi with his 
sanner: 

countenance could not be imagined to he nag to 20 savage : 
he had proved himself to be. { shuddered at beholdin a a — ras 

a * ‘ 
tity of potatoes his slaves were preparing to eat with 1} fe he mer ee 
quet. We talked coolly with him on the subject n this infernal ban 
prevent what had taken place, we were resolved to le : 
whole particulars. Atoi at first tried to make us benee gee: th 

; . ke us believe he knew no 
thing ab vut it, and that it was only a meal for his slaves bet dl 
certained it was for himself and his favourite c a oe 
endeavours to conceal the fact, Atoi frankly 


arge dog, which lay 


The man 


They hadr ‘vengeto g 
\ d no revenge to gra- 


and his handsome open 


>; tor as we could not 


Mpentions Alter v arpous 


owned that he was only 


| young man, but mild and genteel in his demeanour? He was @ man | with the one on account of the local expenses, with the other from its 


| eating human flesh, out of compliment to you white men; but you have 


» and walked off with it | 


| 
We enquired why and how he had murdered the poor girl. Ile replied, 
that running away from him to her own relations was her only crime. | 


He said the flesh then preparing would not | itself. 


——_ 
THE INTERIOR OF THE MORGUE. 


M. Perrin isa little old man, who coughs incessantly. When I ex- 


lle then took us outside his village, and shewed us the post to w hich she | plained to him the object of my visit, he very politely offered to show 
had been tied, and laughed to think how be had cheated SeTe te | me all the details of his administration, regretting much, as he said, that 
. . P ‘ , : . flogging ; but ed. | there was not so much variety as could be desired. “ But I will show 

i ome few articles of cookery from | said he, ‘TL told her I only intended to give her a floggin 
We comes oe on wee: y: Apened’ x a : and shot her through the heart!’ My blood ran cold at this relation, and you what I have—be pleased to walk up.’ 


I looked with feelings of horror at the savage while he relatedit. Shall 


As we were climbing the narrow stairs, and he was informing me that 


lhe credited when Lagain affirm, that be was not only a handsome | his establishment was connected with Loth the prefecture and the police, 


we had admitted to our table, and was a general favourite with us all 3} connexion with the public health, we were obliged to stand close against 
and the poor vietim to bis bloody cruelty was a pretty girl of about six-| the wall to allow a troop of young girls to pass, well dressed, gay, but 
teen years of age! While listening to this frightful detail, we felt sick ) shivering with the cold, which blew from the river through the chink 
almost to fainting. We left Atoi, and again strolled towards the spot!) which lighted the stairs. 


where this disgusting mess was cooking. Not a native was now near it: 


« These are four of my daughters. Thave eight children. Francois, 


a hot fetid steam kept occasionally bursting trom the smothered mass; the keeper, has had four, and he has had the good fortune to get them all 
and the same dog we had seen with the bead, now erept from beneath | married. Francois is a kind father. 


the bushes, and sneaked towards the village: to add to the gloominess | 


“So,” saidI, “twelve children then have been born in the Morgue. 


of the whole, a ‘arge hawk rose heavily from the very spot w here the | Preams of joy and conjugal endearments, and parental celights, have 
poor victim had Leen cut in pieces. My friend and I sat gazing on this been experienced in this chamber of death. Marriage with its orange 


] . . . . 
nelancholy place ; it was a lowering gusty day, and the moaning of the | flowers, baptism with its black-robed sponsors, the communion and 


wind through the bushes, as it swept round the hill on which we were, | the embroidered veil, love, religion, virtue, bave had their home here as 


seemed in unison with our feelings. After some time spent in contem- 
plating the miserable scene before us, during which we gave full vent to 


elsewhere. God has sown the seeds of happiness everywhere.” 


“ Papa, we are going to a distribution of prizes. My sisters are sure 


the most passionate exclamations of disgust, we determined to spoil this | to get a prize. Don’t weary, we will be back in good time.” 


intended feast: this resolution formed, we rose to execute it. Tran off | 
to our beach, leaving Duke on guard, and, collecting a'l the white men 1) 


“ Go, my children,—and all four embraced bim. 
“This is the apartment of Francois.” Francois did the honours with 


could, Linformed them of what had happened, and asked them if they | the activity of aman who is not ashamed of his establishment. His 


would assist in destroying the oven, and burying the remains ot the girl: 
they consented, and each having provided himself with a shovel or a} 
pickaxe, we repaired in a body to the spot. Atoi and his friends had by | 
some means been informed of our intention, and they came out to pre- | 


| room is comfortably furnished; two modern pendules mounted on 


bronze, a wardrobe with a Medusa’s head, a high bed, and handsome 
rose-coloured curtain. If the room was not overburdened with furniture, 
if there was not much of luxury, yet to those not early accustomed to 


vencit. He used various threats to deter us, and seemed highly indig-| superfluities, it mighteven seem gay. It represented the tastes, opinions, 


nant; but as none of his followers appeared willing to come to blows, 
and seemed ashamed that such a transaction should have been discover- 
ed by us, we were vermitted by them to do as we chose. We accord- 
ingly dug atolerably deep grave; then we resolutely attacked the oven. 
On removing the earth and leaves, the shocking spectacle was presented 
to our view,—the four quarters of a human boy half roasted. During 
our work clouds of steam enveloped us, and the disgust created by our 
task was almost overpowering. We collected all the parts we could re- 
cognise; the heart was placed separately, we supposed as asavoury mor- 
sel for the chief himself. We placed the whole inthe grave, which we 
filled up as well as we could, and then broke and scattered the oven.” 

And when they were gone, the natives disinterred their favourite dish, 
and ate it; for, 

“The next day our old friend King George paid us along visit, and 
we talked over the affuir very calmly. He bighly disapproved of our 
conduct. ‘In the first place,’ said he, ‘you did a foolish thing, w hich | 














might have cost you your lives, and yet did not accomplish your purpose 


| after all, as you merely succeeded in burying the flesh near the spot on | 


which you found it. After you went away, it was again taken up, and 
every bit was eaten’—a fact [ afterwards ascertained by examining the 
grave, and finding itempty. King George further said, ‘It was an old 
custom, which their fathers practised before them; and you had no right 
to interfere with their ceremonies. I myself,’ added he, ‘have left off 


no reason to expect the same compliance from all the other chiefs 
| What punishmeot have you in England for thieves and runaways?’ 
| We answered, ‘After trial, flogging or hanging.’ ‘Then,’ he replied, 
| the only difference in our laws is, you flog and hang, but we shoot and 
eat. After thus reproving us, he became very communicative on the 
subject of cannibalism. He said, he recollected the time prior to pigs 
and potatoes being introduced into the island (an epoch of great im- 
portance to the New Zealanders), anc stated, that he was born and 
reared in an inland district, and the only food they then bad consisted of 
fern roots aod kumera; fish they never saw, and the only flesh he then 
| partook of was human. ™ vd ¥ 
| The scene (continues Mr. E.) Lhave just described brings into consi- 
| deration the subject ot slavery, as it now exists in New Zealand That 
| slavery should be the custum of savage nations and cannibals, is nota 
cause of wonder: they are the only class of human beings it ought to 
remain with. Here slavery assumes its most hideous shape. Every one 
they can effect a seizure of in an enemy's country becomes the slave of 
the captors. Chiefs are never made prisoners; they either fight till the 
last, or are killed on the spot, and their heads are preserved, by a pecu- 
liar method, as trophies. Children are greatly prized: these they bring 
to their dwellings, and they remain slaves for life. Upon the number of 
slaves a chief can muster be takes his rank as aman ot wealth and conse- 











of being released trom their miseries, is their master getting into a rage, 
and murdering them without further ceremony. On entering a village, a 
stranger instantly discovers which portion of its inhabitants are the 
slaves, though both the complexion and the dresses of all are alike. 
The free Zealander is a joyous, good humoured-looking man, full of 
| laughter and vivacity, and is chattering incessantly; but the slaves have 
invariably a squalid, dejected look; they are never seen to sinile, and 
appear literally half starved. The beauties characteristic of a New 
Zealander are his teeth and bair; the latter, in particular, is his pride 
and study; but the slaves have their heads half shorn. The male slave | 
is not allowed to marry ; and any intercourse with a female, if discover- 
ed, is generally punished by death. Never was there a body of men so 
completely cut off from all society as these poor slaves; they never can 
count, with certainty, on a single moment of life, as the savage caprice 
of their master may instantly deprive them of it. If, by chance, a slave | 
should belong to a kind and good master, an accident happening to him 
or any of his family will probably prove equally fatal to the slave, as 
some are generally sacrificed on the death of a chief. Thus these poor 
slaves are deprived of every hope and stimulus by which all other classes 
and individuals are animated; no good conduct of theirs towards their 
master, no attachment to his person or family, no fidelity or long service 
can insure kind treatment. If the slave effect his escape to his own 
part of the country, he is there treated with contempt; and when he 
dies, if a natural death, his body is dragged to the outside of the village, 
there to be made sport of by the children, or to furaish food for the 
dogs! But more fr equently his fate is to receive a fatal blow, in a fit of 
passion, and then be devoured by his brutal master! Even the female 
slaves, who. if pretty, are frequently taken as wives by their conquerors, 


have nota much greater chance of happiness, all being dependent upon 
the caprice of their owners.” | 





- 
All this is very horrible; but we ourselves, a refined, a religious, an 
enlightened people,—we would not commit nor hear of such atrocities 


among ourselves? We copy the following paragraph from the Morning 
Herald of last Monday :— 


; 


* The Humanity and Policy of Imprisonment for Debt-—There are three 
at this time in confinement in Whitecross street prison whose ages con- 
jointly amount to nearly 230 years, and whese debts in the w hole alto- 
gether do not exceed 41 10s by which a charge is thrown upon the coun 
ty tor their maintainance for turty days each, costs cf the court, and 
} other expences not less than 154. It was only last Christmas, a man 
witha family ot children. was br might from Enfield, for a debt of fire 
pence! The expense to the county, including conduct money per mile 
to the officer, was about 15s Another man, with a family of six chil- 
fren, for a debt of Ils Gd. was brought from a distant part of the county 
the expenses consequent to the county were not less than Sis : 


We should like to ask 


whether the savage, braining, roasting, ay. and 


and habits of ts master. Vases of flowers threw a green reflection on 
the curtains, for Francois is fond of flowers. Among his gallery of 
portraits were those of Augereau and Kleber, both in long coats, leaning 
on immense sabres, with peruques and powder. Napoleon is there three 
tines. 

‘Look at these jars,” said Francois, “these are sweetmeats of my 
wife’s making; she excels in sweetmeats.”’ I read upoa them, “ sweet- 
meats of 1831.” We left Francois'’s apartment, which forms the right 
wing of the Morgue, while the clerk’s house is on the left, and entered 
the cabinet of administration of M. Perrin. 

If Francois is fond of flowers, M. Perrin has the same penchant for 
hydraulics and the camera obscura; he draws, he makes jests from the 
Seine, by an ingenious piece of machinery of his own invention; while 
he was retouching his syphon, Lasked permission to turn over the regis- 
ter, where suicides are ranged in two columns. 

The fatal “ unknown” was the prevailing designation ; ‘ brought here 
at three in the morning, skull fractured, unknown"’—“ brought at twelve at 
night, drowned under the Pont des Arts, cards in his pocket, unknown” 
—‘‘young woman, pregnant, crushed bya fiacre at the corner of the 
Rue Mandar, unknown’—“ new-born child found dead of cold, at the 
gate of an hotel, unknown.” 

Isaid to M. Perrin that he must weary here very much occasionally 
during the long nights of winter. 

“No,” replied be, good-humouredly, “the childred sing, we all work, 
Francois and I play at draughts or piquet; the worst of it is, we are 
sometimes interrupted; aknock comes, we must go down, geta stone 
ready, undress the new comer and register him; that spoils the game; 
we forget to mark the points.” 

“ And this is the way you generally spend your evenings ?”"—“ Fda ng 
except when Francois has to go to Vaugirard at four o'clock; theu he 
must go to bed earlier. Perhaps you do not know that our burying- 
ground is at Vaugirard; as that burying-ground is not much in fashion, 
we have been allowed to retain our privileges of having a fosse to our- 
selves."’ 

“T anderstand,—it is a fief of the Morgue.” 

“You saw that chariot below near the entrance gate, in which the 
children were hiding themselves at play,—that is our hearse.” 

* And rich and poor, all must make use of your conveyance? Hf for 
instance a suicide is recognized, his relations or friends may reclaim 
him, take him home, bestow the rites of sepulture on bim at his own 
house ?” 

“No, the Morgue does not give back what has been once deposited 
here. It allows the funeral ceremonies to be as pompous as they will, 
but they must all set out from hence; one end of the procession, per- 
haps, is at Notre Dame, while the other is starting from the Morgue. 
The Archbishop of Paris may be there ; but Francois’s place is fixed. 


quence in society; and the only chance these wretched beings have | It is the first.” 


“And the priests of Notre Dame, do they never make any difficulty 
about administering the funeral rites to your dead?” 

“ Never!” 

* Not even to the suicides?” 

“There are no suicides for Notre Dame; one is drowned by acci- 
dent, another killed by the bursting of a gun, a third has fallen from a 
scaffold. I invent the excuse, and the conscience of the priest accepts 
it. That's enough.” 

“So thought I! Notre Dame, which formerly witnessed the execu- 
tion at the stake of sorcerers, alchymists, and gypsies on the Grande 
‘lace, has now no word of reprobatiun for the carcase of the suicide, 
once allowed to rot on the ground, or be devoured by birds. She asks 
not here what was bis faith. The priest says mildly, ‘ Peace be with 
son." 

We walked down, and Francois opened the first room, that which 
contained the dresses; habits of all shapes, all dimensions, hideously 
jumbled together; gaiters pinned to a sleeve, a shaw! shading the neck 
ofa coat; dresses of peasants, workmen, carters and brewers’ frocks, 
women’s gowns, all faded, discoloured, shapeless, flap against each other 
in the current of air which entered through the windows. There is 
something here appalling in the sight and sound of these objects, soulless, 
bodyless, yet moving as if they bad life, and presenting the form without 
the flesh. Your eye rests on a handkerchief, the property of some poor 
labourer, suddenly seized with the idea of suicide, after some day that 
he has wanted work, : 

Francois, who followed the direction of my eyes to see what impres- 
sion the picture produced on me, sighed heavily. 

‘Does it move you too,” said1? “Are you discontented with your 
lot.—Unhappy.” 

‘Notexactly! But Sir, formerly, you must know, the dresses, after 
heing six months exhibited, became a perquisite of ours; we sold them. 
Now they talk of taking the dresses from us.” 

I reassured Francois as to the intention of government, and assured 
him there was no talk of taking away the dresses. 

The second room, that which adjoins the public exhibition-room, is 
appropriated for the dissection of those, the mode of whose death ap- 
pears to the police to be suspicious. Its only furniture is a marble table, 
on which the dissections take place, and a shelf on which are placed 
several bottles of chlorate. This room is immediately above the room 
of M. Perrin. The dissecting table above just answers to the girls’ piano 
below. 

There remained only the public room; it is narrow, ill-aired; ten or 
twelve black and sloping stones receive the suicides, who are placed on 
it almost in a state of nud‘ty; the places are seldom all ocenpied, except 
perhans, during a revolution. Then it is that the Morgue is recruited; 
‘wo more days of glory and immortality in July, and the plague had 
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spectacle would have terrified them. Brought up here, they will walk 

at night without a light in front of the glass, which divides the corpses 

from the public, without trembling; we become accustomed to any-) 
thing.” 

Methought I heard the poor children, so familiar with the idea of death 
£0 accustomed to this domestic spectacle of their existence, &. sing inno 
cently of the strangers whom they visited.—as one would ask, where is, 
your garden, your kitchen, or your cabinet,—'‘ wnere do you keep your | 
dead here ?” 

These were all the facts Icou!ld gather with regard to the establish- 
ment. I was opening the glass door to breathe the fresh air again, whea 
the entrance of the crowd drove me back into the interior; they were 
following a bier, on which lay a body, from which the water dripped in 
a long stream. From one of the hands which were closely clenched, 
the keeper detached a strip of coloured linen, and a fragment of lace. 
** Ah!” said he, “let me look, ‘tis she!” 

“Who is it?” 

M. Perrin put on his spectacles, opened his register, and wrote in his 
best current haud—* unknown !"’—Le Lire des Cent et-Un. | 


—— } 
DISGRACEFUL ATTACK ON THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. 
From the Globe of Monday evening, June 12. 

The Duke of Wellington paid an early visit to the Tower this morn- | 
ing, on horseback, and unattended by any servant. On his return be-| 
tween 11 and 12, his grace was recognised by a number of working men, 
and proceeding at an easy pace, a vast crowd of people followed bim, 
hooting and shouting; in passing along Lombard street, his grace was 
more respectably saluted by a number of individuals who made ther 
Obeisance. In Cheapside the mob was tremendous, veciferating the 
most hideous yells. At Holbory hillsome fellows had the audacity to 
pelt him with dirt and filth, till some of the ringleaders were made pri- 
soners, and the rest dispersed. 

His Grace alterwards proceeded towards Charing Cross, and a fresh 
mob started up; in Cockspur-street, the neighbourhood was in a com- 
plete uproar. His Grace was at length so extremely maltreated, that « 
strong body of police were obliged to escort him before he could pru- | 
ceed further in safety. } 

The following is another necount of the same disgraceful transaction : 

As his Grace the Duke of Wellington was riding along the Mile End | 
road this morning after having been to the Bank of England apon busi 
ness, he was recognized by the passengers who immediately assaiied 
him with groans and hisses. Ilis Grace turned his horse’s head towards 
town, and followed by the mob, who pelted him with every deseription 
of missile they could procure, and a gentleman who was riding with | 
him was completely covered with mad. On passing along cheapside, 
the mob had increased to such a number, that it was deemed prudent to | 
send to Bow-street for the assistance of the new police, and the usual | 
business of the office was immediately suspended. His Grace proceeded 
from Cheapside to Sir C. Wetherell's chambers in Lincoin’s inn, still 
followed by the mob. He remained there for some time, during which 
a body of new police arrived, headed by Mr. Thomas. 

When his Grace mounted his horse, he was completely surrounded by 
the new police, and a number of men who said they had fought with him 
at Waterloo, and would die in his defence. At the south entrance of 
Carey street, the police made an attempt to block out the mob, but they | 
went round the back streets and again succeeded in intercepting his | 
Grace; and one man actually laid hands upon him with the inteution of | 
pulling him off his horse, but he was immediately taken away by the 
new police. His Grace was then escorted by the police to his residence | 
at Apsley house. 

From the Times, June 19. 

Amongst a crowd of publications wiich have lain for some time in 
this effice, there are two small pamphlets which, though not very recent, 
possess a permanent interest in relation to a most important subject— | 
viz. the warlike efficiency of tne British navy, and as such, are well 
worth attention from the public, but more particularly from those to whom | 
the administration of the naval service is entrusted. The authoris Mr. | 
Read, *‘ one of the foremen of the Chatham Dock yard;” and his ob- | 
ject in these little essays is to show the advantage of improving the ar- | 
mament of our 42 and 49 gun frigates, which are at present rendered 
useless from the small caisbre of their guns, as compared with even the | 
corvettes of France or of tie United States of America. The author| 
therefore recommends that instead of cutting downlthe above class of fri- 
gates to corvettes, and therefore losing force, as well as ineurring @x- 
pense and impairing the efficiency of the vessel. the 18 pounders should 
be entirely got rid of, and asmaller number of 32 pounders substituted. | 
He suggests a similar exciusion of the 24 and 18 pounders, now employ- | 
ed on the upper decks of British seventy-fours and eighties, and a sub- 
stitution ’kewise of 32 pounder guns. We repeat, that the subject well | 
deserves consideration by the Admiralty, which, as a board, may be less 
encumbered with prejudices than some preceding boards have been. 

CHOLERA IN ENGLAND. 

Cholera in the country.—New cases 41; deaths 19; recovered 2; re- 
maining 369, Total cases from the commencement of the disease 
11,864; deaths 4,480. 

CHOLERA IN LIVERPOOL. 
New cases. Died. Recov’d. Remain. 


Last report, 0 0 0 93 
June 19, 43 fa 9 119 
‘Total from commence- ? an ‘ “ 

ment, 12th May 4 336 112 105 


The opinion is gaining ground at Vienna that the cholera is entirely 
tellurie, and created by mephitic vapours which are formed in the earth, 
and first communicated to the water. It was owing to this, it is said, 
that at Vienna the cholera first broke out inthe city, where the wells and 
fountains are deeper than the suburbs. 
for the fact that the cholera often attacks many persons in one house, 
whilst in others it attacks nobody. The water of the latter is not satu- 
rated with the telluric miasma. In consequence of this hypothesis, many 
persons drink boiled water, as they consider this a preservation against 
the disease. From this supposition it is probable has arisen the generally 
prevailing belief among the people that the wells have been poisoned. 
In some placesthe poultry and pigeons died in great numbers. A mor- 
tality basalso been remarked among the fish in several rivers. Numerous 
facts, moreover, prove that the cholera follows the course of rivers, 
and breaks out chiefly in the neighbourhood of water.—Leipsic Gazette 





FRANCE. 
From the Messager des Chambres of June 17. 

General Solignac has been recalled. 

General Bonnet, who is about to take the command of the 12th Mili- 
tary division, iust formed from the six departments, has this morning ta- 
ken his departure for Nantes. 

Saturday the trial of Captain Pepin, of the 8th Legion of the Nation- 
al Guard of Paris, for high treason, commenced before the First Coun- 
cilof War. The purport of the charge was, that he had fired from his 
window, in the rue Faubourg St. Antoine, on the morning of the 6th in- 
stant, on the National Guard and troops of the line. He is about 32. a 
grocer, adecore of July and seemed very much dejected. Several wit- 


nesses were examined, but the trial, when this account left Paris, was | 


still proceeding. The house in which the prisoner was found, was bro- 
ken into by the National Guard, and he was discovered under circum. 
stances of suspicion. but none of the witnesses had identified him as be- 
ing the officer who fired the shots: the testimony against bim was very 
weak. M. Jules de la Rochefoncald, Aid-de-Camp of the King, was 
seated during the trial behind the Court. 
From the Gazette des Tribunaur. 

The judicial instructions of the two councils of war are continued 
with great activity. 

The cases before the first council are :—first, against the haker, We- 
chez; secondly, azainst the grocer Pepin, a Captain of the National 


Guard; thirdly, M. Thillemont, Col. en retraite, who was taken amongst | 
the mob, and uvon whom some of the political societies’ cards were | 


found in pockets of twenties and handreds He retuses to answer any 
questions that are pnt to him. alleging as an excuse that he does not ac- 


knowledge the military jurisdiction as competent to decide upon the} 


charges mede »gainst him: his trial it is thought will last several days 
The fourth prosecution is a collective comprising twenty two accu 
sations. 


| swore he would kill any National Guard that might fall into his hands. 
I'wo handred like him would have been more terrible than the 1,500 
Chouans of the band. 


; ashes, or completely disfigured, could not be recognized 


In the same manner is accounted | 


The baker Wachez has, like Colonel Thiellemont, refused to answer 
questions proposed to him; he has also declined naming his counsel. 
M. Henrion has been appointed. 

The four accusations before the second council are Against Geoffroy ; 
Rhonheir, ex-Deputy Lieutenant; Colombat; and Magot, a clerk of i 
Bourget’s, Commissaire de Roulage. 

The proceedings ageinst Wachez and Pepin have terminated before, 
the first council, which will be convoked on Saturday next. 

From the Breton of Nantes of the \Ath of June 
_ General Solignac bas just published a decree for the general disarm- 
ing of the communes in the department of the Loire-Inferieure.  Simi- 
lar decrees will be published for the departmentsof Mainlet Loire, La 
Vendee, and Des deux Sevres. It is said that Lieutenant-General Bon- 
net has arrived at Nantes. ‘The court-martial has commenced i's duties 
M. O'Keffe. captain reporter to the military commission, continues the | 


| proceedings of several cases; M. de Kersabeic isto be examined to-day. 


We hear that 1.590 Chouans have been beaten near Chalonnes. Yes- 
terday, at Oudon a man was arrested disguised asa peasant, at the mo- 
ment he was going to embark in the steamboat: he was the servant of 


M. de la Roche Moci, a vigorous and determined young fellow, whe bad 


} 


The Moniteur has a Royal ordonnance, declaring that there shall be 
formed two battalions of light infantry, to be called the first and second | 
battalions of Africa, each containing eight companies of fusileers, the | 
strength of each battalion to be 28 officers, and 1,005 non-commissioned 
Officers and privates 

The Gazette de France has the following:—It is romoured that the 
Count de Menars has been found among the dead at the Chateau de la 
Peniciers, and that many other bodies, from being almost reduced to | 
The same | 
paper has another article, which says:—*" The most sinister rumours are 
afloat respecting the fate of the Duchess of Berry. The terrible secrets | 
of the Chateau de la Peniciers occupy all France at thismoment, Let 
us hope that a knowledge of facts will ere long remove the genera! | 
anxiety.” 

The Prince de Bauffremont has been arrested at Blois. —He was aid 
de-camp to the Duke of Berry, and afterwards to the Duke of Bordeauy | 
and Chevalier d’ Honneur to the Duchess of Berry 

M de Raucancourt, the proprietor af a chateau near Quimperle, in 
Morbihan, and M. Chasle de Ia Touche, late Mayor of Belle Isle-en 
Mer, have been arrested and committed to the prison of Quimperte j 

We hear that M_ Dulosair, Professor of History at the college of | 
Louis le-Grand, was arrested on Thursday evening at his apartments in 
the Rue Jardinet, 

Paris, June 15.—" It was in the papers found upon M. Beerever, that 
reesons were discovered for arresting M. M. Fitz James, de Neuville, | 
and de Chateanbriand, These arrests were made by virtue of a requis 
tion issued by the Procoreur-General of the Cour Royale of Rennes, 
anda mandate of detention issued by one of the Councillors employed 
in the instruction of the affairs relative to the disturbances in the West 

The same mandat was applicable to the Duke de Belluon, but who 
has not yet been found. 

M. de Chateaubriand was arrested at five in the morning, at No. 84 
Rue d’Enfer His house was surrounded at two, but daylight was waited 
to make an entrance. 

M. de Chateaubriand manifested much sang froid at the circumstance, 
which was to him, doubtless, unexpected. 

He spoke to all those who surrounded him with a perfect tranquillity 
of mind, and took his Gradus, in order, as he suid, to make verses to 
lighten his captivity. 

He is charged with being the president of the secret Regency. We 
repeat this report, as it is circulated all over Paris, otherwise we should | 
not have mentioned it. 

This rumour, however, and athousand others which are in circulation | 
will make no difference as to the situation of the prisoner. 

Did we imagine that it would in the least exaggerate his difficulties, we 
would rather break our pre sses than repeat any thing of the sort 

But looking to a celebrated writer, a man of genius, upon whom all) 
Paris, all France, all Europe have fixed their eyes, we cannot but recol- | 
lect what is attached to an event which we witness with profound grief, | 
connected as it is with others so dreadful and so melancholy. | 


| 





The Baron Hyde de Neuville was arrested at his residence at four in| 
He was in bed, scarcely recovered from bis sufferings | [nquirics concerning the Intellectual Powers, and the Investigation of Truth. 


the morning. 
from the cholera, and an attack of sciatic gout. 

He has protested against all the causes mentioned in the mandate of 
detention. 

He is in a small chamber at the Prefecture. 

Madame de Neuville has requested as a favour, to be allowed to ac- 
company her husband as his nurse. 

The Duke de Fitz James was arrested, as we understand, in a house 
in the Rue de la Chaussee d’Antin. 


ALGIERS 

The French papers contain an extract from the Moniteur Algerin, on 
the 26th ult., giving the particulars of an action between the troops uan- 
der Lieut. Gen. Baroa Boyer, commanding the division of Oran, and 
several thousand Arabs, who attacked that town and its forts on succes- 
sive’days from the 3d to the Sih ult. The Arabs displayed great bold 
ness; but were continually repulsed with great loss, and ultimately they, 
on the 8th, made good their retreat in a thick fog. The loss of the 
French was very trifling. 

Smyrna, May9.—An American vessel has been plundered by a pirate 
in the Archipelago of 300sacks of coffee and other articles 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days & a ®4 per cent. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 4. 1832 


We have received by way of Boston, some intelligence from Europe, 


| of a later date than our last advices, having London papers up to the 19th 
| of Jane. 


The Irish Reform Bill still continues under discussion in the Com- | 


mons House of Parliament, affording ample opportunity to Mr. O'Con- 
nell, and some others of the Irish Members, to object to the Ministerial 
arrangements, and to protest against the unequal measure of Reform ex- 
| tended to their Country. 
| It would unquestionably have been a difficult matter to accomplish 
| the whole of Mr. O'Connel’s wishes, so far as Reform applied to Ire 

land, for it will be in the recollection of onr readers, how eagerly he pro. 

moted the bill for England, and how ready he expressed himself to ex. 
The friend to Annual Parlia- 
ments, Universal Suffrage, and Election by Ballot, would be likely to 


| tend the provisions then contemplated, 


demand even more than the present Ministry could grant, and he is, | 


therefore, in opposition, and may inspire as stirring an agitation against 
the present Goverament, as he raised against the Wellington administra- 


tion. 
The Mercantile policy of Government is becoming more evident, 
since the passage of the Reform Bill has permitted attention to other 


|topies. Mr. Poulett Thomson, in moving in the House of Commons for 


a Committee to consider the Customs Duties Acts, mentioned several 
duties, which he proposed should be reduced: his first proposition was, 
that the duty on hemp should be entirely taken off, in order that some 
relief might be afforded to the Shipping Interest. This step will be un- 


language adopted by Mr. Thomson, and the temper with which his rese- 
lutions were received 

The Londonand Birmingham rail-road was read athircd time and pass- 
19th of Jane: 


\ thorizing communication by rail-way between the metropolis and other 


ed hy the Commons on the and several other bills au- 


jnumberof new cases of Cholera to be 43, deaths 8 





doubtedly followed by others of a sim‘tar description, looking at the! 
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places are im progress, The encouragement bestowed on the road be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester appears to bave imparted a degree of 
enthusiasm to these projects, that may lead to theic formation in several 
parts of the Kingdom, and thus, in a few years, the travelling in Eng- 
land, already exceeding that of any other country in convenience 
and dispatch, will present additional and extraordinary facilities. We 
observe that there are not wanting opponents to this mode of travelling, 
who urge as their chief objections, the inteference that will be effected 
in the post-horse duty, aad the impediments it will throw in the way of 
keeping up the present adinirable breed of backney-horses. With respect 
to the first of these objections, it may be met by a proportional tax on 
all locomotive engines, should the diminished amount demand sucha 
measure, and as regards the laiter, it may be said that widely as rail- 
roads may intersect the country, there will yet be sufficient demand for 
horses, especially as new interests start up in the track of every rail- 
road, This is @ most interesting topic of consideration, and well de- 
manding the attention of the legislator and the man of science. 

We regret that oar columns tell of an unmanly attack upon the Duke 
of Wellington, because we 


scarcely thought that the eminent services 
of this illustrious soldier could be forgotten by the meanest of the popa- 
lation, and because we recollect the enthusiasm that was so deservedly 
and so universally atlachedto his character. All respectable and bonest 
men join in condemning this disgeaceful outrage: party spirit tades 
away, when the Soldier of the Peninsulais remembered, and the voice 
of execration is alike beard from Whig and Tory, at the treatment to 
which the Hero of Waterloo has been subjected. 

The Cholera still exists in some parts of England, but the reports are 
every day more favourable, At Liverpool it bas appeared with more 
violence than was expected, as oo the 16th of June there were 30 new 


} cases. 


The report of the Liverpool Board of Health for the 17th, states the 


Total (rom the 
commencement, cases, 336; deaths, Liz 


Total cases remaining in the country at the last report 375. 


The Cholera in the City has gradually abated during the last week, 
each report having presented a tess number of cases and deaths, the 
lists of the burials also correspond in the decline—We regret that seve- 
ral physicians have fallen victims to the melady, both here and at Har- 
laem, and under the melancholy circumstances of having in @ great 
measure invited attack, by their assidious attention to the poor.—With 
these exceptions the number of fatal cases amongst the wealthy portion 
of the population have been comparatively inconsiderable ; indeed the 
disease has nearly been confined to those situations where any petilen- 
tial disease would exercise the fiercest sway. The following is the 
weekly list: — 
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y Juha Abererombiv, Mo D. From the 2d Edinburgh Edition. 
37th Vol. of Harpers’ Family Library. 


The name of Abercrombie is well known to the Medieal World, from 
the distinguished works “ the Pathology of diseases of the Brain,” “and 
the Pathulogy of diseases of the Stomach and viscera,” which have won 


| it so much applause. 


Having trod the fair fields of Medical Science, our author essays a no- 
| bler literary walk, and in investigating the properties of mind, and 
| the springs of action that direct and controul the energies of intel- 
| lectual life, rises to a tublimity ot style and sentiment worthy of bis 
jadmirable and wondrous subject. To a physician, whose mind has 
| been well stored with Physiological knowledge, the study of Ethics 

is almost natural, inesmuch as the teculties of the mind fall within 
| his examination, whether they be devoted to the privileged purpose of 
his being “the practices of good,” or degraded below their destiny in 
“the pursuit of evil.” The great book of the world is before the stu- 
dent, and be cannot fail while conducting his examination, in instituting 
comparison, which must, we should suppose, force his mind to a convie - 
tion of the truth. Few physicians, however, able though they may be, 
devote their pursuits beyond the pale of Medical lore; a want of leisure 
in an extensive practice, a lack of inclination to interfere with the sup- 
posed office of the theologian, and in some instances, an unwillingness to 
jadmit aught that fetters “the free reasoning of man,” prevents the 
adaptation of their abilities to @ subject admitting of such beautiful dis- 
j play, and deprives society of many able combatants in the service of 
Truth. Dr. Abercrombie adds the powers of a scholar to the zeal of a 
| Christian, and displays oo less clearness and simplicity in his deserip- 
| tions of the mental phenomena, than perspicuity and soundness in his 
| rensonings and deductions therefrom. We may pronouner the work 
| metaphysical, but it is free both from mystery and affectation, and irre- 
sistibly recommends itself by the plain and forcible application of cause 
and effect, by its candid statement of facts, and its logical inferences. 
It has been well observed, that “ his avowed object is to direct the en- 
| quiries of the student on a subject of great and general interest”, and 
| without formally assoming the character of « moral or religions lecturer, 
| he has made his work auxiliary to the most sacred and mejestic of all 
| sciences. 


| 


—>—— 
POSTSCRIPT ! 

The York arrived at # late hour last evening from Liverpool, whence 
she sailed on the 24th ult. We are in possession of our London files to 
‘the 22d, but they do not contain any intelligence of interest. The 

Courier of the last date declares that there is not the slightest foundation 
for the rumour, that a trealy of alliance offensive and defensive has 
been concluded between Russia, Prossin, Austria and Holland. The 
| same paper seys that the dissolution of Parliament cannot take place be. 
fore October or November nest. 
| ‘The King, in bis attecdance upon the Ascot Heath races, was struck 
by a stone on the forehead, thrown by an Irish sailor. His Majesty was 
not materially injured, but the insult greatly alarmed the Royal Family, 
nearly all of whom were present. The immence concourse of people 
| at the course, testified much indignation at the circumstance. 
| 4 declaration has been presented to the Duke of Weilington from the 
Merchants, Bankers, and others, of London, expressive of their abhor. 
rence at the late attempt made apon his person, and of their continued 


attachment to bim. 
Prince Talleyrand has left for Paris, and it was supposed that the Pre- 
sidency of the Council of Ministers would be offered to bim on bis ar- 


rival 
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WONDERS OF THE ANIMAL CREATION. 


Happily, ia the present age of invention, we posses the means of 
viewiog x miniatore creation, as easily as the colossal world; and who 
will deny that the affairs of the one are not to the full as interesting as 
those of the other, and, in the end, perhaps, far more satisfactory? 
Natore has furnished us with (wo microscopes of no small capacity of 
vision, by which we are enabled to scan the dimensions of a whale and 
the mite of a cheese, with equal facility, and at plensure to alter the 
virtual focus, as in a moment to take in objects far distant or im close 
contest. Still, however, the largest portion of the animated creation is 
concealed from the sight of man, uniess his limited vision is improved 
by the use of a good microscope. ‘Then be can bring into view @ new 
world, not less astonishing than that which once burst upon the great 
Columbus of old, and his undaanted crew—a world containing 4 larger 


population, and # greater variety of forms than the new world across the | 


Atlantic, as well as species as peculiar and grotesque as are found in 
Australia itsel!. 
The inhabitants of this miniatare world are abundantly renewed in 
the spring season. As soon as the bleak March winds have yielded to 
April's sun and genial showers, germination commences, and myriads, 
to each of which a grain of sand is as an elephant to a fee in propor- 
tion perhaps, are Lrought into a state of active life, in obedience to 
their Creator's fat. Now is the time to watch them, and to observe 
their natures and habits. We have it in our power to produce them 
ourselves, by watery infusions of vegetable matter, and some portions ol 
animal bodies; and to magnify them four, six, eight, ten, or twelve or 
thousand times, if we employ a good microscope, such as that 
which the Italien professor, Amici, exhibited in this country, and Mr 
Lister of this city himself invented. But look not throngh the micros- 
cope esa toy to play with; limit not your observations to tae sports of 
the beings in activity ander youreye, a8 does “ the eye of childhood ; 
but let higher ot.jects be contemplated, so asto render the pursuit worthy 
of a rational being’s attention; and with this view, the microscope has 
been of late years removed from the nursery to the study. A single 
drop of water from a ditch, gutter, or pond, will contain as many beings, 
perhaps, as the planet which we inhabit; and the inside of a moderate 
fish has been computed to contain more ova than six times the human 


population of the earth, which is estimated at upwards of eight hundred | 


millions! When we view the drop of water, aod its inhabitants swim 
ming about it, we may conceive that to their perceptions the drop 1s as 
an ocean; and that the whale in passing from pole to pole, goes no 


farther in imagination, thau the little infusory being when it darts across | 


the liquid bead. The whole race of these auimateules is termed infu- 
sory, on account of their being produced by soaking animal or vegetable 
matter in distilled or rain water, during warm weather; afew days often 
being sufficient to call the ova into life, and to mature the ephemeral 
production. 

Now, chemical analysis has long confirmed the views derived from 
the best glasses, and the infusoria# are found to be constructed upon the 
same principle as other animuls, reproducing in their own likeness; and 
thus each species continues its characteristics periodically, and enjoys 
certain instincts and perceptions in common with the rest of the animal 
creation, Yet so prone to think wrongly is the human mind, that cer- 
tain philosophers, of an age and a country which gave birth to the most 
extravagant materialism, viewed those animalcule as examples of their 
cherished doctrines, and (hey were pronounced to constitute exceptions 
to the presumed universal axiom of Harvey—‘“ omnia ab ovo.” They 
were accordingly referred to the principle of equivocal generation to 
explain their origin, as if they sprung into life by the casual combination 
of circumstances, and the union of certain material properties 

Thus was the Creator, from whom alone is derived the breath of life, 
robbed of the greatest attribute we ascribe to him; and animated beings 
enjoying spontaneous motion, and guided by animal instincts, were re- 
ferred to senseless matter for their formation and birth, as the mud of the 
Nile was anciently supposed to produce living beings under the influence 
of the sun's rays. 

A better philosophy, one founded upon facts, contradicts this specious 
and degrading theory, restores the motto of our illustrious countryman, 
and teaches that every animal, however minute, is first formed in an egg. 
and derives its origin directly from parents, who transmit their likeness 
to their offspring, until the individual species becomes extinct upon the 
surface of the earth, and may be known to us only by those monuments 
of past ages, which, in connection with the organic remains, afford us 
the best clue whereby to unravel the physical history of our globe. 

e now no longer doubt whether fermentive or patrefactive matter, 
warmed by the sun's rays, gives birth to living creatures. We know that 
it is not merely inconsistent with the scheme of nature that it should do 
80, but that itis a false notion in philosophy. Whether a vegetable or an 
animal being be the object of our contemplation, each alike is traceable 
to parent, sometimes divided into separate sexes and persons, and some- 


times united in one person, as in the gzoophytes ; and we also know that | 


every new being arises from an egg. 
nized matter swarms with colonies of animals, such matter does not 
produce them spontaneously, but beings resembling them have there de- 
posited their eggs, which germinate in the warmth of the sun's rays. 

How, it may be asked, have we acquired this fact? Simply by the use 
of more perfect microscopes than we formerly invented, when Hewson 
and Lewenhoeh published their dreams to the world, and assisted in the 
spread of false doctrines. The philosophy of the present age is enriched 
with better conclusions; the audacious theory of Lamark is subverted ; 
and instead of bis material hypothesis, we are enabled “ to render unto 
God that which is God's,” by restoring what are considered as the lowest 
links of the animal ebain to their proper place in the great scheme of na- 
ture. The ultimate particles of all organized matter were recently as- 
sumed by certain philosophers in France, to be uniformly of the same 
figure—globular. The particles of the blood, and of the chyle, and of 
milk, were thus identified with those of the solid texture; and hence a 
theory arose, which associated the simplest infusory being—the monas, 
infinitely less than a grain of sand, with the particles of the blood, &e. 
Here then was supposed to be the clue to the basis of organisation. 
And, assuming the material nature of the monas, the whole system of 
creation was reduced to the operation of physical laws ; and thus life 
might be referred (to inanimate matter for its origin, and the vital phe- 
nomena considered merely as modifications and results of physical 
changes. 

The monades were said to be furnished with no organs; and from 


Where either living or dead orga- | 


And minute and simple as they sometimes are in their struetare, 
i servation and analogy show that they possess organs of respiration, 
| digestion, and for the circulation of the blood and chyle, for locomotion, 

defence, and reproduction. Nor is the vegetable world less cariously 


constructed, so all these organs are universally found in every individual | 


properly examined. ‘An : 

Our knowledge of the infusory beings is very limited; but there is 
every reason to believe they do not take their station among the links of 
the animal chain according to their dimensions, but from their structure. 


| croscopic investigation. 


The smallest and simplest is as much an animal as the prouder examples | 


of nature's works, and it is equally the object of the Creator's care and 
| contrivance. The study of the habits of the intusoria is therefore worthy 


the frivolous and the idle, who effect to despise it as fiited only for the 
| nursery. Besides the sources already mentioned, whence aniwalcules 
may be obtained, spirits of wine, ether, whiskey, &c., contain them: 
and so curiously are they constructed in reference to their relations to 
air and heat, that the elevation of temperature up to the boiling point, 
, has been observed not to be attended with the total destruction of a cu- 
lony so treated. 
Cuvier has classed the infusoria at the bottom cf his catalogue of 


being without any apparent organs externally. ; 
| These two species bear a resemblance to the particles of organized 
| matter. The process of reproduction in these is somewhat similar to 
| the budding of a plant, Soon after the short stem or bud appears at the 


. ‘ | 
of man, and may be ranked asa higher one than many of the pursuits of | 


ob- | upor life aud its author, it cannot be said to have afforded such informa- 


tion hitherto upon organic structures, as the sanguine expectations of 
some pliysiologists led them to imagine would be obtained. Organiza- 
tion and the vital principle are still veiled from human eyes. and there 
appears to be no clue to unravel the mystery through the means of mi- 
The solids, and some of the fluids, such as 
blood and milk, of animal structures, and vegetable textures, indicate 
distinct particles in their ultimate construction: that is, the best mag- 
nifying glasses, properly adjusted, reduces the organized textures to 
distinct particles, beyond which the eye can detect no other formation. 
These have been said to exhibit an oscillatory motion, bet no identity 
with the infursory animalcules attached to animal and vegetable mat- 
ter. Mr. Brown, the celebrated botanist, observed that mineral mat- 
ter exhibited the same ultimate structure. Particles of xranite, glass, 


) copper, &c. mingled with a drop of water, were found to be formed 


known animal species, commencing with the monas, a simple globular, 
Next comes the volver. 


side of the animal, itis observed to be separated, and a new being thus _ 


detached is seen dashing through its tiny ocean, and guiding its way 
with such care and circumspection as evinces a power of instinct and 
perception. 


A being of more comples form is seen, resembljng that of a swan, | 


with a neck capable of great elongation. It is associated with other 
species, and is observed to stretch forth its long neck, and dart amongst 
them without coming into cuntact with its neighbours. Bat its body 
is perpetually altering its figure, and hence it bas been uamed the 
Proteus 

In the next species, in the scale of improved organization, a tail is 
added to the round or oval body, and in the verticella the structure is 
still more complicated. Its frontis furnished with an apparatus resem- 
bling the cogs of a wheel, and hence it is commonly known as the wheel 
animal. These teeth or eogs have a rapid rotary motion. The wheels 
| are sometimes semi-circular, and at otber times round like the balance 
wheel of a watch. ‘They are evidently under voluntary controu!, and 
hence, also from their being used at pleasure, we may suppose them to 
serve the purpose of locomotion and feeding perhaps. Some have deem- 
ed them to be respiratory organs, and it has been suggested that they 
serve to attract prey to the animals, mouth ay creating 4 current in the 
water tending towards the mouth. 


ture of no mean organization. The motion of the wheels serving as or- 
gans of respiration seems incorrect, from the circumstance of their not 
being in constant motion like the gills of fishes. The verticella is very 
tenacious of life, and will lie dormant many months in a dry state, like a 
speck of dust, and on the application of warmth and moisture it will 
revive. In the dry state it sometimes assumes the form of a maggot, and 
is seen under a variely of shapes in the water. It is furnished with 
a tail, by which it steers itself. When the wheels move they sometimes 
turn round, and at other times merely vibrate. Some varieties of the 
vorticella bave longer tails, which seem to be articulated. The offspring, 


the tails, 

Amongst the infusoria#, below the species which have heads and tails, 
there are various forms, some globular, some flat, some oval, and others 
oblong. They are all different species of one class, the zoophytes, 
among which are the varieties of the polype, absurdly called formerly 
animal flowers, although distinct animals. Were they not animals they 
| must be plants, as there is no intermediate creation, the two being per- 
fectly distinct. 

To produce the different species of infusoria, the water should be free 
from mineral matter, and the weather warm, and the substance mace- 
rated, not putrid. A solution of paste produces an eel-like animal of 
the viviporous kind. In its transparent body are seen many young ones, 





of still smatier particles distinct from each other, and to have a visible 
oscillation, a movement, though limited, that is not apperently ex- 
plicable upon any known principle of motion but that of life, which 
analogy will not permit us to admit of, as an explanation of the 
phenomena. 

The subject is full of interest and curiosity ; much is still to be learnt 
before we can reconcile all the facts and contradictions which the mi- 
croscope gives rise to, so as to form any general theory of the ultimate 
particles of matter; and at present the fancied identity of the minute 
structures of organic textures with the smallest known animaleule, is 
completely baseless and inadmissible, however beautiful and ingenious 
is the theory which sprung from it. It is, however, sufficiently curious 
to know that animals infinitely less than a grain of sand are generated 
in myriads upon the suriace of plants, and some portions of animal bo- 
dies, congregating together so closely, as, with their minuteness, to ap- 
pear to be a portion of the organic texture, whilst, like seeds, they re- 
tain life in a state of inactivity until the principle of vitality is roused 
within them by circumstances favourable to animaleular existence; but, 
in searching to account for life and organisation, we are left hitherto 
to wonder and admire, without obtaining the object of our anxious 
inquiries. 

—— 

Richard of York.--This appears a work calculated to afford much 
interest lo its readers, and is, we perceive, the production of a lady of 
Liverpool. It is founded on the view taken by Walpole, in his “ Histo- 


/ric Doubts,” that the two sons of Edward IV were not put to death by 


their uncle, but were alive at the accession of Henry VIL; that the elder 
walked in the procession at the coronation of that monarch, ultimately 
faliing a sacrifice to his policy; and that the youth styled Perkins War- 
beck was the trae Duke of York. Although the adventures of this indi- 
vidual form the principal subject of the work, there is a number of otber 


| characters of no inconsiderable interest introduced with various inci- 


Microscopical observers piace eyes | 


in its head near the wheels, and it seems indeed to be altogether a crea- | 


dents both of a serious and comic description, which give to the work 
the additional charm of variety. We may add, too, as no trifling recom- 
mendaticn, that there is a tone of morality and spiritual feeling diffused 


| through the whole; as one instance of which we quote the following 
| reflections on the setting sun: “ ‘Look at yon glorious sun;—he has 
| finished his course—be has performed the daily task bis Lord assigns— 


| performed it fully—faithtully. 
| us down to rest, could say the same? 


Which of us-—on what night, as we la 
Oh! never—never!’ he added. 


| laying bis hand upon his breast, ‘ What constant need, then, have we of 


before they become separated from the parent, appear like beds near | 


| 


which being iet oul by an incision with a fine instrument, swim about 


like the rest immediately on their escape. A similar animal has been 
seen in watery humour of the horse’s and the mule’s eye, and this is not 
uncommon in India. Vinegar contains a similar species, and also blight- 
ed wheat ears dissolved for a few hours in water. When grains of corn 
have been kept dry for several years, moistening them produces animal- 
cules, but if too much soaked they die. ‘The Proteus appears almost in 
any solution of animal or vegetable substance after a few days or weeks. 
It is found in the slimy substance adbering to the sides of the vessel, and 
| associated with other species. The scum also of afew days’ maceration 
| of hay will produce animalcules, which become maturated in about ten 
days, of different forms and sizes, some armed with fibrille like feet, 
and some without. Those fibrille enable the creature to swim or walk: 
for if a hair be introduced into the drop, they may be seen moving along 
upon its surface. 

Horses’ hairs macerated a few days appeer to swarm with myriads of 
parasitic beings, and ova, infinitely minute, and some globular like the 
monades, and others oblong, &c.; some species baving the fibrille or 
paddies. A single drop of a solution of black pepper is so crowded with 
animalcules, that to observe their habits it is necessary to dilute the drop 
with distilled water to set the dense mass free. All kinds of mealy sub- 
stances, as oatmeal, &c., the green matter of pants, duck weed of ponds, 
&c., grasses, and leaves, produce abundance of animalcules, when set 
loose by warmth and maceration in water. The vital principle will re- 
main latentand inactivein these for several years, and then they spring 
into life with warmth and moisture. 

Can it be believed that such beings are less the objects of divine care 
and contrivance than such as are more obvious to our senses, and thatthe 








the merit of an atoning sacrifice, of an intercessor to plead forus! "Tis 
a beautiful setting! so calm, so peaceful! Yet he rose surrounded by 
mist and vapour, and clouds obscured bis noontide glory ; but they are 
vanished and passed away. But remember, my children, even at that 
period, when nature appeared to mourn its absent Lord, his brilliancy 
was not diminished, his rays were no tess reviving, no less vivifying ; it 
was the mist, and the vapour, and the clond, earth born, and tending to 
the earth, that hid nim from our view. And so it is with the bright Sun 
of Righteousness that gilds the mental world. There is no darkness in 
him, no imperfection there,—all is unsullied, unchanging, uncreated 
light; and if we see him not thus clearly, it is because the mists of pas- 
sion, or the vapours of self-conceit, the councellings of man, the futile 
theories, the puerile efforts of his darkened understanding, :he wild ima- 
ginings of his distempered brain, misnamed reasonings ; it is because the 


| clouds of earthly affections come betweeu us, and obscure the glorious 


vision. But yon bright orb has vanquished his enemies; they have paas- 
edaway! All is now tranquillity, and he is, as it were, lying down to 
rest, to awake with renewed splendour. Such is the death of the Chris- 
tian. He is entering into rest—his trials are past—his enemies are over- 
come—his warfare is accomplished—he has conquered, not by might or 
by power, but by the spirit of bis god.’” 





OTICE.—Mr. Seager, artist, from London, respectfully advertises the 
public, that he has arrived in the city, for the purpose of taking likes 
nesses in a beautiful style of bronze, for one do! lar each. He recornmends those 
who may wish to take advantage of this opportunity of procuring a just resem- 


| blance in his forcible and peculiar style, to make an early applicution at Bourne’s, 





} 
} 


| 





{July 7.] 


359 Broadway. 
5( REW ARD.-—-Whereas George Tayler late Clerk with Messrs. Es 
e daile & Co., Bankers in London, has absconded, having in his pos 
session the undermentioned Bank of England Notes, with other Moneys, the pro 
perty of his employers. The above reward will be paid for the apprehension o 
the said George Tayler, andthe recovery of the property taken away by him, on 
application to James Buchanan, Esq. His Britannic Majesty’s Consul, New 
ork, 

The said George Tayler is about 26 years of age, 5 feet 6 inches high, compact 
and rather genteel person, has a round face, freckled complexion, dark dair, black 
beard and whiskers and grey eyes, neat in dress, and usually wore black clothes, 
with high-heeled Wellington boots; took with him a short rough sailor’s blue 
acket. 

, The following are the particulars of the notes supposed to have been in his pos- 
session when he absconded ; payment of which is stopped at the Bank, and the 
public are cautioned against receiving any of them in payment or otherwise : 
No. 5825, dated 9th Feb, 1832, 500/, 
8040, “ 13th “ do. 200 
8042, “ 13th “ do. 200 
Inf--mation which may lead to a recovery of the property carried away will be 





| regara of the Deity 1s proportioned to the magnitude of the creature, or | liberally rewarded. 


| the perfection of its organization? 
| instant that the most minute being is produced not by equivocal genera. 
| tion, but by the operation of those laws, which, however varied may be 


the phenomena, regulate the entire system of re-production in the ani- 


| mal creation, and maintain an uniformity of design and adaption of | No...Chas.Carroll 


: : ; . m. 7s : | means to ends amidst countless myriads of species? 
their universality, their capability of remaining motionless and dry for | ' 


years, and then coming to life upon the application of warmth and | be 


moisture, their microscopical resemblance to the ultimate particles of | 
the blood and solids, all combined to render it probable that the source 
of orgenization was discovered; but, unfortunately for so beautiful and 
generalizing a theory, it has been since discovered not only that the sim- 
plest infusory beings are completely organized, and are produced from 
& parent, and formed in an egg, but also that the particles of the blood | 
are not globular, but rather flatiened like trenchers. 
Yorkshire cakes. 
shape, 

The organization of infusorie was discovered partly by the help of 
remarkabl powerful glasses, and partly by adding a minute portion of 
salution o indigo to the infusion of vegetable matter. The beings of 
the simplest structure were thus observed to swallow particles of the in- 
digo, which all tended to congregate about an aperture or mouth in the 
animal, and were seen to pass inwards; and thus in some instances to 
demonstrate the existence also of the stomach, and in others of a plu- 
yor ; Eggs, also, have heen demonstrated, and the hatch- 

& observed where equivocal generation was supposed to 
cade papel: hoger and blood vessels, likewise, appear to be 
’ ve scale of that observed in the earth worm 

The extent to which the minute beings go, 
only by means of a good micr 
fly that feeds on dead flesh, bh 


| 


or of the shape of 
The ultimate particles vary also in size as well as 


such as are to be seen 
oscope, is perfectly astonishing. A single 


e a as been found to contain about it twe nty 
ousand larvm, some of which are hatched, and arrive at maturity in 


five days. One species of fly has been known to commit more havoc 
thun an elephant, from its fex undity Some plants contain the ova of 
the little insert called the aphis; and so nrotifie is this species, that a 
single individual may, it is calculated, produce Semieaiinaa in ive gene 
rations, amounting to 5,904.900,000! whilst in one year it can produce 
twenty generations! Three vomitoriw fliee « aN 
horse to be devoured as quickly as a tion could 
this manner vegetables and animals teem with life 
of beings, ova and larve; and the pouds and 


s Linnwus, will cause a 
efeet it himself. In | 
and support myriads 


ditches swarm with them | bers then that commonly scen a 


It appears, then, that both animal and vegetable matters universally 
ar about them the ova of minute beings, which become fecundated un- 
der favourable circumstances, and may be detached by watery infusions, 
and thus rendered visible by the aid of good magnifying glasses, lying 
dormant, but retaining the vital principle in a state of activity for an al- 


| most indefinite period, so long as decomposition is not commenced. 


The insects and ova of putrid matter are differently produced, for these 
are the results of animals which feed on putrid flesh, &c. and deposit 
their eggs in it. 

Some notion may be entertained of the immensity of anima! procrea- 
tion amongst the infusoria, when itis known thatthe green matter of 
Vegetation is produced by animalcule. When brought into the field of 
a good microscope, the green matter is seen to consist of moving beings 
of the species monas. 
moistened all is life and activity amongst them. Removed from the light 
of day they soon lose their green tint, and on exposure to the sun's rays 
they are re-produced in their spring verdure. 


Similar results have been found with veal and other meats dissolved in 
distilled water, as to the production of moving glotvular forms. The green 
monades, causing the prevailing colouring matter of plants, has been 
considered asa phenomenon identical with the red particles of the blood; 
but subsequent observations do not confirm this notion, as the latter do 
hot appearto be alive or globular in form; and this, therefore, tends to 
contradict the theory of an universal animated globule as the basis of or- 
ganization. The fact, first noticed by the celebrated French anatomist 
Bichat, of the hairs appearing animated with myriads of ova and ani- 
matcules. has also been supposed to favour the theory of an universal 
globule as the basis of all organic textures; bat these monades are evi- 
dent!y mere parisites swarming on the surface of the hair, and lying dor 
mant when not separated from their attachment by maceration, and 
existing in their active state in w aren weather eal, @ 

Whiitst the microscope thus aff - 


: rds an amusing source of instruction, 
ine 


opens to our eyesa miniature worldtoa greater extent as to num 


out us, suggesting wonderful reflections 


' Some little tact and care | 
is necessary in order to sneceed in demonstrating the green monades. | 


Who can reasonably doubt for an | 


| 
| 
| 
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It is supposed Tayler sailed for the United States, 


~~ NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 





Shipe. , Masters | Days oj casing from, Days ofsailing from 

| New York. Hevre. 
W. Lee, (Feb. 1, Jucel Oct. ' Mar.26,July 20,Nov.20 
2.Charlemagne, ‘Robinson.| ‘** 10, ** 10, * 1? Ap’l. 1,Aueg. 1, Dec. 1 
3, Havre, Depeyster,! ‘* 20, -* 20, ‘* 2), "10 #10 °° 40 
1. Erie, J. Funk, Marchl, July 1, Nov- 1 “*@ pen we 
2. Albany. Hawkins.) * 10, ** 10, ** 19 May 1 Sept.1 Jan. 1 
3.Henrilv. J. Rockett, | ** 20, ‘* 20, ** 20; '°10 "10 °° 10 
1. France, {E. Funk, (Ap’l. 1,Aug-1,Dec. i "se "fF * & 
2.Sully, W.W.Pell) «* 10, “ 10, ** 10 June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 1 
3. Francois let iJ.B. Pell, | ** 90, ** 20 ** 20, °° 10 °10 ' 10 
1, Rhone. Hathaway May 1, Sept.t.Jam. 1) *'26 *' 20 '' 20 
2.Formosa, |W. B.Orne, | ‘. 9G, ** 10, ** 10 July 1 Nov. 1Mar. 1 
3. Manchester lweiderholdt! * 20, ‘* 20, ** 20 *1006°°100=C io ** 0 


Pasenge in the Cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including 


| beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every drscription. 


| 


When ¢ried up they are motionless, and when | 





N-.1. Consignees at Havre, Bovafie, Boisgerard, and Co. 
2. do, do E. Quesnel, L’aine. 
Agenteat New York, J.J. Boyd, No. 49, Wall-st. 
No. 3. Owners. C. Bolton, Fox and Livingston, No. 42 Broad -Street. 
J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-st, Cousignees at Havre, Pitray, Viel, aod Co. 


Agent, J. 





NEW. YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Ships Masters _ Daysof sailing from ug bereee | from 
New York. Liverpool. 

| No.1 .Caledonia, Graham, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.!, Feb.16, Junci6 ,Oct.16 
4.Roscoe, Rogers, sg, #4 B, t* By SS BG, 9° Ba, 8° 06 
3. Hibernia, Maxwell, ‘* 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. } 
2 Sheffield, Hecketaff, ‘‘ 24, ‘* 24, ‘* o6, ** @, « & ee 'S@ 
3. Canada, Wilson, Feb. l,June 1,O0ct. 1, ** 16, ** 16, ** 16 
4. Geo. Washington, Holdrege, 185, Gyr Oy h* ae FS -Gey. OG e. Se 

1. New Ship, Marshall, ** 16, ** 16, ** 16, April !,Aug. 1,Dee. 
2.John Jay Holdrege, ‘* 24, ‘* 94,‘ 94, ** @& « 6 * § 
1.North America Macy, Mar. IlJuly!,Nov.1, ‘* 1€, * 16, * 16 
4.Napoieor Smith, ce gue gl ae Bl) 48 94, 8 Oa, 1 26 
3. Pacific, Crocker, ‘+ 16, «© 16, “* 16, May 1,S8ep. idan. 1 
2. Birmingham, $<@q, ** 94, ** 4) ** 8, ** &, % R 
3. New York, Hoxie, Aprill,Aug.1,Dec.1, ‘* 16, ‘* 16, “~ a) 
4. Silas Richards, Holdrege, ‘+ 8, ‘* 8, ‘* 8, ‘* 24, ** 24, * 24 
1. Rritannia, Sketchley | ** 16, ** 16, ** 16, Jane 1,Oct. 1,Feb 1 
2 Virginian, Harris ‘04, «© 24, 6 og, «* 8 of OF + 
Passages in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 

Guineas: including beds, beding, wine, and stores of every description 

Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Line, Wm. and 


Cropper, Benson & Co. 2¢ Lise, 
«Co 
F. Thom: son 
and Trimble, and San |. Hicks & Sons— 


James Brown & Co —and 4th, Cearns, Crary 
No. tand 3, Utd Line.—Agents 
Line.—Owners, Wood 


‘97 Beekman-street. No. 2 New 
No. 4, Packct Line 


| Owners, Fish Griavell & Co 








